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RIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Firreentu anp CHerry Streets, NINTH MONTH 28, 


ANTED. 
ANTED. —BOY TO LEARN RETAIL HARD- 
ware business; wages to start. $3. Address, giving 
age and reference, No. 213 [INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ANTED.—A FRIEND OF EXPERIENCE 

desires a position as managing housekeeper, or 

companion. Used to directing help. Address 210 In- 
TELLIGENCER Office. 


WANTED.— —A JANITOR FOK WEST PHILA- 

delphia Friends’ School and Meeting-house. 
Early application necessary. Apply GEO. D.MILLER, 
313 N. 33d Street. 


ANTED. —MIDDLE AGED W WOMAN AS 

working housekeeper, to take care of farm house. 
Address, stating wages expected, and references, P.O. 
Box No. 13, Purchase, Westchester County, N. Y 


ANTED.—BUY OF SIXTEEN TO EIGH- 
teen years, to assist in country store. To a good 
boy, good opportunity. W. H. JENKINS, Gwynedd. Pa. 


ANTED.—REFINED YOUNG WOMAN AS 
mother’s help. Apply to MRS. EDWIN 
TYSON, Wyncote, 


TANTED—A KELIABLE WOMAN FOR 
eral housework in a Friends’ family of three. 


home for the right _ Address L. R. 
KENDERDINE, Newtown, 


ANTED —BY AN INTELLIGENT AND EX- 

ienced woman, a position as managing house- 

keeper in hotel or private amily. Address C. J., Box 
G, Kennett Square, Pa. 


WANTED.—A FRIEND WISHES A POSITION 
as a companion or travelling companion by Tenth 
month 5,1901. Address No, 211, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ANTED.—BY SMALL ADULT FAMILY, 

young woman to assist in all household duties. 

except washing, for comfortable home and small com- 
pensation. Address No. 212, INTELLIGENCER Uffice. 





W4STED — —FRIEND SUB-TENANT AT 
Girard Buildmg. GEORGE B. COCK, 
uma er. 
ANTED.—BY A BOY WHO HAS BEEN 
living on a farm, a place to work in Friends’ family, 
where he can attend a good school. Address LUCY 
GRISCOM SANDS, care of C. K. Whitner & Co., 
Reading, Penna. 


ANTED.—A LADY WHO IS OCCUPIED 
three hours daily will do the housekeeping in re- 
turn for board. Apply No. 209, this Office. 











ANTED. —BY A YOUNG LADY OF RE FINE- 
ment, a position as companion for invalid or elderly 
lady. Best of references. Address Box 381, Cranford, 


WANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS | 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 187, this Office. 


WENTY-FIVE CENTS WILL BE PAID FOR 
one copy of Women’s F xtracts, Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, 1842. J. M. TRUMAN, » JR. » 1500 Race St. 








JOSEPH E. HAINES - 


desires to announce that he is now with 


THE J. E. LIMEBURNER CO., 


Careful 


Fitting. 


Manufacturers of Prescription Spectacles 
and «hye Glasses. 


1702 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


Saati RAU, 73° + Spring Carden St., 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 





Work. Prompt 
Expert Repairs. | 





1901, 








FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


R RENT.—A TEN-ROOM HOUSE ON 
Swarthmore Hill. Inquire of Dr. Flagg, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


RENT —TOA REFINED FAMILY, A MOD- 

ern ten roomed house in West Philadelphia, partly 
furnished if desired. Rent given for board of owner 
Address 1. B. HENDRICKSON, 617 Market Street, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE. ~ 


Elwyn, Media branch of the P. W. & B. R. R., one 
milefrom station, two miles from Media—7s5 acres with 
fine building sites, thirteen room stone house with bath, 
new barn and other necessary outbuildings. 


BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 


120,-10 Stephen Girard Building. 
Norristown Office. 


HOWARD COOPER | JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


70g Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, tstates, and Trusts 





WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

No. 133 Sourn Twe.rrn Srrest, PxHiraperenta. 

Conveyancing and investing. 





DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 


ATTORNEY-AT Law, 
Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


jOSE PH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
‘ . [623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUTICES | Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 














JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Srreet, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in eee and Phi iadeiphia counties. 











To Pan- American Visitors. 

A beautifully situated house, with airy rooms and bath, 
$1.00 per day. First-class cafe in same block. Cars 
pass the door to Exposition. For further information 
address, THE MISSES BLECKLEY, 297 West Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Law, Science, 
amine } STENOGRAPHER 


War, Kum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. CUCK; Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone ataed Ww. 


Morgan a . Arthar § Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watc! 
trade—established three generations ago—an¢ 
up to date in every feature of the business, w: 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


Buck Hill Falls ede 


THE AUTUMN SEASON. 
E are looking now to the close of the Season. We 
shall diminish our force of ‘‘help”’ on the xst of 
next month, but will keep the Inn open until! the 15th. 
Driving—or walking—is more delightful at this season 
perhaps, than any other. Most of the roads near Buck 
Hill Falls are good, some of them excellent Here and 
there, the forest foliage shows autumn color. Chestnut 
burrs are opening. Apples—a tolerable crop in the Po- 
cono, even this year—are ready to pick. Buckwheat is 
cut and in shock. Innumerable wild flowers line the 
roadside. 


GUESTS FOR NEXT YEAR. 

A number of guests have already taken rooms for next 
year. We shall open the Inn sooner than we did this 
year, probably about Sixth month 1,—possibly earlier 
We should like to have our early comers see the display 
of trailing arbutus (Zfig@a repens), and this ceases 
blooming in the latter half of May. Our ideal plan—not 
perhaps to be realized in 1902—would be to have the Inn 
open six months of the year—Fifth month 1 to Eleventh 
month 1. Then the months would unroll! thus 


es - ar aad ARBUTUS MONTH. 

ee eee LAUREL MONTH. 
Seventh,. . . . RHODODENDRON MONTH. 
Eighth, . . . . Rest MONTH. 

CO HARVEST MONTH. 
Tenth, .. . . FoLiaGE MONTH. 


rTHE PHEASANTS. 

‘‘ If you had come just a few minutes ago,” said one 
of the workmen digging shale (for Falls Drive) up on 
Buck Hill, last week, “‘ you would have seen a splendid 
covey of pheasants—twenty of them, perhaps, that were 
right there’’—indicating a short distance away. The 
pheasant is a fine bird, and we want to have them thrive 
and multiply in the woods and glades on the Estate. 

Really, what is called a “‘ pheasant”’ in this part of 
the world—the Pocono country and elsewhere—is the 
ruffed grouse, Bonasa umbella. \t hasa ruff of vel- 
vety black feathers on each side of its neck, a broad fan- 
jike tail of eighteen feathers, and a partially crested 
head. 


The ‘* Pocono Special’’ train on the Pennsylvania 
road ( Beividere division), which went up Seventh-day at 
1.03 p. m., and came down Second-day, passing Cresco 
at 8.22 a. m., has been taken off for the season 





For business relating to the Inn, or visitsto the Estate, 
address Robert Benson, Sup’t, Cresco P. O., Pa. 
For all other business address 
Cuar_es F. Jenkins, Sec’y and Treas., 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 


First-day School Work. 


Volunteers are wanted, either men or women, who are 
willing to take charge of classes, each containing six Mis- 
sion ~ chool children, in the First-day Department of the 


| Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 15: Fairmount Avenue, 


Philadelphia. 

The school will reopen Tenth month 6,and close 
Fourth month 28, convening at 3 o’clock each First-day 
afternoon, sessions being one hour each. 

The children are of all ages, arranged in classes ac- 
cordingly. They are mostly from the poorest families 
in the neighborhood and are very susceptible to refining 
influences, which they greatly need. 

If Friends or other persons who are willing to assist in 
this work, whether accustomed to teaching or not, will 
kindly communicate with the Superintendent, further 
particulars will be given them. 

ELLWOOD HEACOCK, Superintendent, 
1313 Vine Street, Philad’a 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. | 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river | 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. | 

Single copies, 5 cents. | 


Susscriptions MAY Becin at any TIME 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
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Lost 


178 S 15th Street, (gth door below Chestnut St.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIEN DS’ 


a College, | The 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends Send for Catalogue. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL For 
Boys anp Grr-s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 


thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
em oe 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpixc anv Day Purits or Boru Sexus. 
@ear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
waree of study. saa pees for college or busi- 
as. The home-like ings make it aay 
atractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 


wer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Princifail, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
2¥NTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Genie Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARKTORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE aan Scoot. ) 


New stone Seem: cottage plan ; 
tation, and drainage the best ; oe: S 
tadividual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For ad 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Chelten Hills Boarding and 
Day School. 


A small number of boarding pupils. 
year. September 25, 1901. 
ANNIE HEACOCK, 
CLARA J. MAcNarrR, 


Wyncote, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a Sr , guarded education, and pre- 


pares for col 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For Catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


it, heat, venti- 
advantages of 


20th 


\ Principals. 


} Principals. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N = 


Martin Academy. 


Kennett Square, Pa. 


Founded by Samuel Martin, 1875. 
Ninth month g, for boys and girls. 
course of study in Primary, 
Academic Departments. 
writing are included. Pupils holding the Martin 
Academy Diploma are admitted without any 
further examination to the Freshman Class at 
Swarthmore College. 

For catalogue and information apply to Mary 
S. Pennock, Secretary Board of Trustees. 


JANE P. RUSHMORE, Principal. 


Will open 
Thorough 
Intermediate, and 
Stenography and type- 


| 
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INTELLIGENCER, 


Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprincs, N.Y. 


On east side of Cayuga Lake, on Lehigh Valley R.R 
A co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends 
Founded 1796. Fall term begins Ninth month 18. Pre. 
pares for college, technical school, or teaching. Ceerrtifi- 
cate admits to Cornell. Commercial and art depart 
ments. manual training, physical culture, athletics 
beautiful location, fine view of lake. good library, gym 
nasium, etc Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Seat Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends ‘qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at rsth and Race Streets cok "Seventh- 
day after Seventh month 1, b Spee from ro a.m. tor 
Correspondence eas addressed to LOUIS B B. 


AMBLER, Supt., Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


. CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantiy on 4@” At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St. eit tate Pa 


The Whittier, Kerr sy Frienps. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


A house newly built. 
With all modern conveniences. 


| il 
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For particulars address 


E. and C. M. HAZARD. 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Booxisr 
Matrrep. 


JAMES HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cuwrnas Avz., Oczan Crt, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Home comforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Orsx att rus reas 
Oczan Exp oF panes Avs. 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
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~ WHICH COMPANY SHALL | TAKE?” 


Is sometimes a question with a young 
man. After a few relatives die of 
some hereditary disease the question 
is : ‘‘ Which company will take me?"’ 
Better get life insurance while you 
can. 


Send us your name and age for a special 
proposition showing how to provide endow- 
ment for your old age and protection for 
your family at once. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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Yearly Meetings. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th.) 
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Establishea 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. } 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XXXIX. 

THE individualism of the Quaker is not a selfish 
withdrawal from social service; on the contrary, it re- 
quires of him his full share of such service, and insists 
that he must bring to it a sense of individual duty and a 
purpose to fulfill that duty to the uttermost. 

WILLIAM W. BirDsALL. 


From his paper, ‘‘ What Quakerism Stands For,’’ at Chau- 
tauqua, 1900. 


HEROISM. 
It takes great love to stir a human heart 
To live beyond the others and apart, — 
A love that is not shallow, is not small, 
Is not for one or two, but for them all ; 
Love that can wound love, for its higher need ; 
Love that can leave love, though the heart may 
bleed ; 
Love that can lose love, family, and friend, 
Yet steadfastly live, loving to the end ; 
A love that asks no answer, that can live 
Moved by one burning, deathless force, —to give 
Love, strength, and courage, courage, strength, 
‘and love, 
The heroes of all time are built thereof. 
—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


THE BREAD THAT SATISFIETH.' 


Many centuries ago a great prophet questioned his 
people with the searching question: ‘‘ Wherefore do 
ye spend money for that which is not bread ? and your 
labor for that which satisfieth not ?’’ Itis a question 
that appeals to us not less than to the people of that 
far away time. It is a question of very special 
significance at the opening of the college year—that 
great, new gift from God: Shall its money be spent 
for that which is bread, and its labor for that which 
satisfieth ? It is not possible to think, without a thrill 
of joy, of what waits enfolded in this year of time, to 
bestow itself day by day upon these scores of happy 
young souls. I love to rejoice with you in what is 
before you. Hidden from your sight, and only 
revealed moment by moment, are all the precious 
things of opportunity. For you have stepped aside 
from the pathway of the common, work-a-day world. 
You, if any, are a privileged class! For the college 
year your daily bread is insured. Your own thrift or 
the hard-working love of mother and father has placed 
you for a year in the ranks of the lilies that toil not 
and spin not. And all for what? That you may 


"Read before the students of Swarthmore College, Ninth month 
22, 1901, by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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equip yourselves with the power that comes of 
knowledge ; that you may enter into the treasures of 
the intellectual life ; that you may grow rich and more 
rich toward God. A privileged class, indeed ; trans- 
lated as it were away from the drudgery of this earthly 
life into a fortaste of that which we conceive as the 
heavenly! But these new days ahead of us, coming 
one by one with each rising sun, are sealed treasuries. 
They do not open themselves automatically and 
bestow their noble gifts lavishly upon the unthinking 
and unworthy. They have to beearned. The work 
of each day has to win the key to unlock the next 
day’s precious treasures. Thus does it come to pass 
that were the hand not outstretched all this year of 
days might glide by untouched, never yielding up 
their gifts. Thus may it not be to any inthis favored 
company ! 

We may Jdelzeve that the promised treasures are 
there, in the hours just ahead of us; but our eyes do 
not see them. And close at hand the joys of the hour 
are dancing before us, appealing to every sense to 
accept them and find pleasure in them. It may be 
that the spell of a delightful book is upon us; it may 
be that the recreation of games steals over into working 
hours and holds us prisoner ; it may very easily be 
that our friends take no note of time, and stay on and 
on for their own pleasure and ours, until alas! the 
opportunity of that season is gone. The joys of the 
hour are the dangers always in the pathway of the 
young student. It must be a part of the training of the 
young student to stand with genuine courage against 
the allurements of the hour. And I know well that 
it is no mean order of courage that is demanded when 
the young student comes face to face with the 
temptations in the society of his peers. The joys of 
the hour that officiously obtrude themselves into the 
midst of the duties of the hourare enemies. However 
bright their aspect, however sweet the morsels they 
offer, they are not the bread that satisfieth. It is at 
this point that the imagination has a most beneficent 
work to do—it can carry the mind forward to the 
goal of the year, when a reckoning is made of all the 
work of the year, and percents stand as fairly as they 
may, for that which money has been spent for. Let 
the imagination do its perfect work for you, and place 
over against one another this working-hour’s /um, and 
the year’s record in history or chemistry ; this work- 
ing-hour given up to merry talk with a friend, and 
the class-standing that is a visible measure of success. 
If you have not the happy gift of imagination thus to 
serve you, there is a thought that I am here to burn 
into your very souls, to make it impossible for you to 
forget ;—it is the thought of mother and father at 
home. They may have strained every nerve to 
provide the money which they expect you to spend 
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for bread. If it be not a pecuniary sacrifice to them 
to send you to college—there is that other sacrifice 
without price ; they have let you go out of their sight, 
and have thus given up their dearest joy. What you 
do and what you leave undone in this year of absence 
from them, will be their happiness or their wretched- 
ness. They believe in you, they trust you ; you carry 
their hearts in your very hands, to be wounded or 
comforted just according as you are faithful and true, 
and wise and noble. Can you forget this? Do you 
not see that if every happy soul of you fortifies himself 
against the temptations of the hour with this thought 
of mother and father, there can be no indifference 
among you, no wanton disturbance one of another! 

Remember, we are not left in our human weak- 
ness to struggle alone through temptations and diffi- 
cult places. There is not only the thought of mother 
and father to stimulate and strengthen. There is a 
very present Helper in whom we really live and move 
and have our being ; shining in this morning’s sun, 
gladdening us in all the beautiful things that grow— 
Infinite Strength upon which we may draw every mo- 
ment to supplement our weakness, It is not only at 
stated times of silence and solitude that this heavenly 
ministry is ours ; but in the midst of our hardest work 
or our merriest play, an instant’s uplook of the soul 
to the Infinite Soul makes possible the renewal of 
strength and the illumination of joy. 

It is in the power of the elder folk among you to 
direct your intellectual work, and to emphasize to 
you the worthiest aims and the noblest ambitions. 
You will accept without question the guidance of the 
class-room in science and mathematics and language. 
You will try to believe that these elder folk, 
speaking from experience and a broader outlook, 
can warn you against some dangers and show 
you some better ways. But really, in much that 
pertains to the enduring results of college life, 
you are one another's keepers. It is much easier 
for you to accept the judgments of one another, the 
standards of one another, the influence of one another, 
than of the elder folk. ‘One of the girls says ’’— 
“One of the senior young men thinks’’—carries 
more weight in many instances than what the elder 
folk say andthink. This is the great responsibility 
that is upon you as members of a college community. 
But it is also the great privilege that is yours in these 
years of college life appointed for you to live almost 
wholly to yourself, that in so far as you yourself live 
toward the noblest ends do you become an element 
of health and strength and peace and joy in the col- 
lege community. And if our college life is healthy 
and strong, and peaceful and joyful, it will promote 
the intellectual life, and make it possible for us to 
grow rich and more rich toward God! 

It may be a very practical help to us all in the 
year before us if we test our daily life with the 
searching question: “Are we spending our money 
for bread; and are we laboring for that which satis- 
fieth ?”’ 


“Tr is astonishing how soon the whole conscience 
begins to unravel if a single stitch drops.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE PRESENT DUTY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS.’ 

BY HENRY W. WILBUR. 

( Concluded from Last Week.) 
Ir isa question whether the saving of our Society has 
not been too much in the forefront of our thought. 
We may now consider whether our activities, from 
our meetings for worship on First-days to our occa- 
sional philanthropic gatherings, have not been alto- 
gether too much for the benefit and edification of the 
saved sheep of our own Israel. Possibly we have not 
sufficiently considered that the religious society that 
would unduly save its own life shall lose it. 

From the standpoint of my observation, Quaker- 
ism has a message to the twentieth century world. 
We surely cannot expect men and women to enjoy 
the freedom of the truth before they have heard of 
the truth. 

Our Society has not only a message to deliver, but 
a work of applied Christianity to perform. How shall 
we carry that message and bring that work to the 
waiting world? The answer to this question would 
seem to contain our whole present-day duty as a re- 
ligious organization. 

Our message is our gospel, or glad tidings. It 
contains our ideals. Our work has to do with put- 
ting our ideals into practice. The task before us 
seems really plain; but how to do it may be more 
obscure. Attempting to throw some definite light 
on the subject, however poorly done, or dryly stated, 
will absorb the remaining part of this paper. 

It may, perhaps, be considered sacrilege to even 
hint that anything should be done to change the mat- 
ter or the manner of our meetings for worship. But 
I am quite certain that they could be improved by in- 
creasing the concern of intellectually and spiritually- 
equipped members in their labors. If the notion 
which considers the ministry such a holy office that 
it must be approached with terror, and entered into 
only after marvellous and mysterious experiences, 
real or imaginary, have characterized the candidate, 
then this notion should be abandoned, and our minis- 
try be placed onastill more democratic basis. Mani- 
festly our meetings should reach, interest, and inspire 
more of our own and the so-called world’s people 
than they do now. It may be freely admitted that 
people will not be interested in the uninteresting. 
But our meetings as they are, without any consider- 
able improvement from within, would interest more 
people if more people attended them. To that end 
we should invite the people, not only the lax among 
our own membership, but the dwellers in the world’s 
highways, by-ways, and hedges. In short, advertise 
our meetings ; and this is said in full knowledge that 
the word “ advertise” has an ugly sound, suggestive 
of creaturely activity. But how are those who need 
our truth and the ministrations of our meetings to 
know that we can meet their need, unless they be 
told ? and this telling, call it by whatever name you 
please, is the point of my contention. 

Our religious principles can be advanced in large 
measure by utilizing our literature, and especially of 


1 Paper read at Sandy Spring, Md., Ninth Month 3, Igor. 








the periodical class. It is probable that, like our 
meetings, our publications should be made better. 
But the business and moral basis of such betterment 
is increase of circulation. Again, that increase should 
not be confined to our own Society. We should 
reach the outside world, and especially the class of 
people who practically see no religious publications 
whatever. This should be done even though we have 
to go down into our pockets and tap our bank ac- 
counts in a small way to doit. In addition, special 
literature, of which we already have a little, and of 
which we should have more, should be largely used. 
But this matter will be dealt with more specifically 
further on. 

When it comes to our philanthropic work, we are 
on newer ground. Itrepresents our modern method 
of trying to do something, and itis hardly a debatable 
question if we ought not to make our efforts in this 
direction more telling, and, above all, bring them 
more in touch with the outside world. In the main 
our Society, in its organized form, has been a fairly 
good emergency man. When war comes, we memo- 
rialize the powers that be in persuasive speech in be- 
half of peace. When the legislature is in session, and 
the law-making mill is grinding out its annual or bi- 
ennial grist of statutes, if bills appear in behalf of mil- 
itary training in the public schools, we enter a telling 
and often a successful protest against their passage. 
If a bill is pending for the abolition of the death pen- 
alty, we present memorials and appear before com- 
mittees to urge legislation in this particular up to the 
level of our testimonies. Sometimes we actually cause 
the introduction of such a bill in the legislature. We 
always do our share and a little more when real 
emergencies arise. But we fail and come short of 
our duty in preparing for the crucial time, and in edu- 
cating individual conviction up to the point of indi- 
vidual concern. 

Our Society constitutes but a small part of public 
opinion—that silent, passive voice of the people which 
lies behind statutes, and must be made active before 
statutes can be successfully passed touching these 
weighty matters which are steps in the progress of 
social and governmental evolution. Logic and duty 
both demand that public opinion shall be educated 
our way before the law-making body can be expected 
to legislate our way. The duty of our Society now 
is to more industriously educate public opinion than 
it has ever done in the past. 

The first step in this direction must be to inspire 
our own membership with a sense of their responsi- 
bility and power as social and moral educators. To 
that end the General Conference should select and 
commission one or more qualified persons as active 
overseers of philanthropic work. They should answer 
calls to attend philanthropic conferences, and by dis- 
creet speech and helpful personal contact develop life 
in our people, and instruct and assist them in the 
labor for a successful educational propagandism. 
Such labor would require the whole time of the person 
or persons who might be selected to advance it. If 
we have no person qualified for the service, whose 
temporal affairs and assured income would make him 
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or her able to take up this work, then the Society 
should secure the service even if it had to reimburse 
the servant out of its treasury. This may sound like 
the voice of an innovation. Possibly it will provoke 
criticism and opposition, and, if it simply does that, I 
shall be glad. The limits of this paper will not per- 


mit an explanation, an elaboration, or evena defense, 
of this suggestion. That, if demanded, can come 
later. 

The General Conference, through a proper com- 
mittee, and in connection with the Overseer, should 
begin the preparation of a collection of literature treat- 
ing the philanthropic topics regarding which the 
Society appears to bein substantial agreement. This 
literature should be for general and gratuitous distri- 
bution. It should be educational, impartial, and 
kindly in character, avoiding the arousement of po- 
litical prejudice and antagonism. For instance, the 
drink habit and the drink traffic should be treated 
from the Friendly standpoint. Our position regard- 
ing the death penalty should be stated and supported 
by facts and arguments, and so on through the list 
of our philanthropic testimonies. 

As literature locked up is literature wasted, a plan 
for its systematic distribution should be adopted. 
Local volunteer bureaus, the members of which will 
agree to receive and distribute literature, either hand 
to hand or by mail, should be established in as many 
communities as possible. These bureaus should col- 
lect names and addresses of known thoughtful people 
to whom literature should be sent according to ascer- 
tained need. A press bureau to furnish proof-slips 
or possibly plates, containing short articles treating 
our philanthropic topics, might be established in con- 
nection with the work of the suggested overseers. I 
am satisfied that many local newspapers would be 
glad to use articles on reform subjects, treated in the 
calm and kindly spirit for which Friends have a repu- 
tation. Out of any or all of the activities mentioned 
would grow others, and improved methods for doing 
work in the direction of our duty would be developed. 

I am painfully aware of the fact that this paper 
contains nothing startling. When the request came 
to prepare it, the impression also came that something 
tangible and definite was wanted. There seems to 
be no proposition herein stated which may not be 
practically applied, or which is beyond our capacity 
to put in operation. The paper contains nothing but 
hints ; it could not deal with little details. It simply 
tried to look at our duty in connection with the well- 
known law that labor is a condition necessary to all 
life—physical, moral, spiritual. Even the life and 
leavening quality of the truth, in a measure, depends 
upon labor for the truth. 

A word by way of recapitulation and review. 

The attempt has been made to show that our duty 
is based upon the certainty of our possession. 

Possessing definite and possibly peculiar truth, 
our duty is to propagate it. 

Having pronounced testimonies relating to right 
living and the well-being of the race, both as regards 
the individual man and the social order, our duty is 
to present our ideals to the largest number of people 
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our duty consists in discovering the methods and 
creating the machinery of an efficient propaganda. 

This paper may simply represent the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness ; it may call no individual 
soul nor the Society itself to a sense of duty, but it 
represents, in a measure all too inefficient and indiffer- 
ent, love's labor. Fully persuaded that love’s labor 
is never lost, I lay its meagre fragments at your feet, 
trusting that Friends individually, and the Society 
collectively, may turn their faces to the dawning day 
of a larger duty more faithfully performed. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 36. 
WISDOM. 
GoLpgeNn Text. —Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; 
and to depart from evil, is understanding. 
—Job, xxviii., 28. 
Before study of Lesson read Job, xxviii., 1-28. 
TuE discussion as to Job's assumed iniquities grows 
more and more acrimonious as it continues. Even 
Eliphaz, who at first seemed sympathetic, becomes 
hostile : 
‘« Is not thy wickedness great ? 

Neither is there any end to thy iniquities. 

For thou hast taken pledges of thy brother for naught 

And stripped the naked of their clothing. 


Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink 
And thou hast withholden bread from the hungry."’ 


(xxil., 5-7.) 

At length Job arouses himself from his depres- 
sion, asserts his faith, and his intention to hold fast to 
God. Moreover, he goes on to insist upon his own 
righteousness. He does not understand why he has 
been allowed to suffer ; but it is not a punishment be- 
cause he has not deserved any punishment. On this 
point, in all respect and humility, he challenges God 
himself. He will bear what he must, but he will not 
admit any guilt. From this address of Job we have 
taken for the present Lesson the chapter in praise of 
wisdom and understanding, which is one of the most 
majestic in all the book. 

But it would be a mistake, perhaps not likely to 
be made, to confound his conception of understand- 
ing with that of intellect, his ‘“‘ wisdom” with knowl- 
edge. The words of the golden text sum up the 
poet’s conception : 

‘« The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart 
from evil, is understanding.”’ 

In this phrase the writer marks the transition from 
the secular ‘‘ wisdom ’’of the Proverbs to a conception 
of deep religious purport ; he passes from the super- 
ficial and temporary to the deep and abiding. 

One of the deepest flaws in our civilization is our 
frequent failure to distinguish between the “‘ wisdom ”’ 
which deals with immediate results, with things tem- 
porary, and that higher wisdom which is the “‘ fear of 
the Lord.” It is the old distinction, so often pro- 
nounced between what is right and what is expedi- 
ent. Itis the ever recurrent infidel fear lest God 
should make a mistake in his inspeaking word so that 
his “ right,” as he “ gives us to see the right ’’—what 
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men love to call in scorn ‘‘ the abstract right ’’—may 
somehow fail to work out his purposes. So that we 
must needs come to his aid with an “ abstract” 
wrong to accomplish concrete right. There is no 
atheism worse than this, for it denies the existence of 
a God worthy of men’s worship. There can be no 
deeper infidelity, for it includes a total lack of faith 
in God's power to lead his people, to teach them him- 
self. It is strange, when men have the records of so 
many thousands of years, and can see how knowl- 
edge of right and truth has spread by “ unexpedient 
righteousness,” how “judicious” iniquity has 
dammed back the progress of humanity, that they 
still blunder into the same folly of ‘‘ expediency,” 
still shy at the immediate consequences of right 
doing. 

John the Baptist was not at all judicious in pro- 
claiming the kingdom and in insisting upon repent- 
ance. Jesus would not condone a little wrong to ac- 
complish a great right—because he knew a great 
right could not be accomplished that way. Many 
who have partaken of his spirit have gone to martyr- 
dom and death rather than deny the truth as revealed 
tothem. In thuse cases which are sufficiently long 
past as to have no personal bearing on ourselves, we 
recognize that their “abstract’’ wisdom was the 
greatest good for mankind ; but when the case comes 
tous we do not palter with the idea of ‘ evil that good 
may come’’? But no more to-day than in the elder 
day do ‘‘men gather grapes from thorns or figs from 
thistles”’ ; neither is harvest of sin any other than 
death. It may be, indeed, that some grapes are gath- 
ered amidst the thorns, that life is found springing up 
in fields where sin has been sown. For it is but 
rarely that unmixed evil is sown. Even among the 
seeds of tares there are a few grains of wheat. 

But how shall the enemy who sows the tares 
therefore boast himself of the heads of good grain? 
Good does not come because of evil, but in spite of 
it. If good hath come in some small measure among 
the iniquities of hate, of passion, of war, how great 
and glorious would be the world of men if they sowed 
only the pure wheat. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 37. Tenth Month 6. 
JOSEPH SOLD BY HIS BRETHERN. 


GoLpEN Text. —God was with him and delivered him out of 
all his afflictions.—Acts, vii., 9, 10. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis, xxxvii., 12-36. 
Four chapters of Genesis (33d to 36th inclusive) are 
passed over by the “ International ’’ Text Committee. 
The events and circumstances described in them we 
can hardly summarise, but an attentive reading of 
them will disclose much that is of interest as throw- 
ing light upon the primitive and rude life of the 
Hebrew people of that age. The death of Rachel 
is chronicled, and the death of Isaac, and (in chapter 
36) the family history of Esau is given at length. 

Resuming now the story of Jacob, he dwelt 
(xxxvii., 1), in Canaan, “the land of his father’s so- 
journings.”” Canaan corresponded very nearly with 
the modern province of Judea—that is, that part 0! 
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Palestine from a line a few miles north of Jerusalem 
south to Beer-sheba and the desert region. 

The return of Jacob to Canaan, says Geikie, ‘‘ was 
the first great step toward the formation of a Hebrew 
people.” The formal and solemn acceptance, at 
Bethel, of the faith of Abraham, caused the children 
of Israel to hold fast to the doctrine of the Unity of 
God, and of the closeness of the relation between 
Jehovah and the children of men. By the rite of 
circumcision they had separated themselves from the 
idolatrous nations around them, and had come to 
regard this as a badge of superiority. Inthesethings 
we see the beginnings of the religion of the Hebrews, 
which was destined to prepare the way for Christianity. 

Joseph, we shall recall (xxx., 24) was the son of 
Rachel, miraculously born to her. He had been a 
shepherd, and in this lesson he was a lad of seven- 
teen. Feeding the flock with his half-brothers, the 
sons of the concubine hand-maidens (Bilhah and 
Zilpah), he incurred their dislike, which envy of their 
father’s favor to him had already prepared the way 
for. They, itis supposed, wore a common shepherd’s 
coat, without sleeves, and reaching only to the knees, 
but Joseph’s garment extended to the ankles, had 
sleeves to the wrists, and was probably of fine Egypt- 
ian linen. The idea that it was ‘“‘of many colors”’ 
comes to us from an incorrect translation of the 
Hebrew. The enmity of his brethren was further 
incurred by the narrative of his dreams, by which he 
implied that they would one day be subject to him. 


Shechem, where his brethren had been sent with 
their flocks, was about forty miles north of Hebron. 
Both it and Dothan, mentioned in our text, were 
places on the caravan route from Gilead to Egypt, 
over which the merchants journeyed, laden with 
spices and other goods. Gum tragacanth from Leba- 
non, and the balm or balsam of Gilead were much 
used in Egypt for the embalming of mummies. All 
through this country there were underground cisterns, 
which were frequently used as dungeons when dry, 
for being of the shape of an inverted funnel it was 
impossible for any one thrown into them to get out 
unaided. It was into one of these dry cisterns that 
Joseph was cast by his brethren, and out of which 
they lifted him when they sold him to the Ishmaelites. 

All through the story of Joseph there are linguis- 
tic evidences, in the original Hebrew, that it was 
compiled by a third writer from two earlier narra- 
tives; according to one story Joseph was sold to 
the Ishmaelites, while the other says that it was the 
Midianites who sold him to Potiphar. 


When Jacob saw Joseph’s coat covered with 
blood, he naturally believed that wild beast had 
attacked and devoured him as he passed through 
the wilderness, and no doubt the thought that he 
had sent his favorite son on this dangerous journey 
added to his grief and made him refuse to be comforted. 

Reuben, who tried to keep his brothers from 
harming Joseph, was Jacob’s first-born, the son of 
Leah, and he seems not to have shared the jealous 
feelings that filled the hearts of the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah. Judah, who proposed that they sell 
Joseph instead of killing him, was also a son of Leah. 





EXTRACTS FROM SERMONS ON THE 
TRAGEDY. 


A friend sends us the following extracts from sermcns delivered in 
Chicago on the burial-day of President McKinley. 
Dr. A. J. Carey (colored) : ‘‘ The gloom which sur- 
rounds us this morning has not put out the sun. 
The path of the nation may indeed seem dark and 
perplexing. Anarchy, mob violence, race prejudice, 
negro disfranchisement, and a thousand kindred evils 
are problems with which the nation still has to deal. 
But guidance and deliverance are constantly approach- 
ing from on high. Of 70 millions in our country I 
do not know of one black anarchist.” 

C. B. McAfee : “At the heart of the nation there 
is danger. There are influences combining to under- 
mine all law. The American people are law-abiding, 
but there are abnormal individuals to be considered.” 

Dr. Gunsaulus spoke of ‘the President’s tender 
care for the criminal whose bullet robbed him of his 
life. In his last hours he asked about the misguided 
man and expressed his gratification that no harm had 
come to him. He spoke of the assassin without a 
trace of bitterness.”’ 

Dr. R. J. Johonnot (Unitarian): ‘It is not by 
destroying government, but by perfecting it that the 
remedy will come. The object of government is to 
establish justice and when the weakest is protected 
equally with the strongest, forcible protest against it 
will cease. It cannot be said that even in free 
America that condition of justice is reached. It must 
be our goal. The nations must learn the law of 
righteousness and love. In conformity to that lies 
the hope of the world.” 

Dr. H. A. Percival: “At the first I would have 
joined in the cry for the assassin’s blood, but how 
weak and foolish these passions were. Think of the 
prayer of the dying Jesus. Think of the last words 
and acts of our dear President, and let us purge our 
souls of all revenge. Justice we may and must 
demand, but revenge, never.”’ 

President Nash, of Lombard University: ‘ Let 
us turn our attention to conditions that provoke 
reprisal. Let us beware of nourishing the seeds of 
anarchy through connivance with the violation of law. 
Let us study to secure to all men equal and exact 
justice. Violence breeds violence. You cannot cure 
passion with passion. Lynch law, though so swift 
and” spectacular in its operations, excites the very 
barbarism it seeks to overawe.” 


To be content in a crisis with the single thought 
of duty is one of the grandest things in history. Yet 
a child can do it. God never disappoints that trust. 
When a young man throws himself headlong into the 
sea of temptation, with only the one spar of duty to 
lay hold of, God is there to uplift and bear him over 
the billows. In grasping duty, he graspsa living and 
almighty hand.—-[ Gathered. ] 


>¢€ 


AN assassination is like a lightning flash. It 
does not change conditions : it only lights them up 
and reveals them.—[Christian Register. | 
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“STAMPING OUT.” 


How many thousands of times, how many hundreds 
of thousands, since the shooting of the President, 
have people declared that anarchy ‘‘ must be stamped 
out!" Yet a little reflection should suggest how 
futile, and on the whole how wanting in pertinency 
and value, such declarations are. 

It is not possible to “stamp out” evil. It has 
never been done, though tried innumerable times. 
For evil is not a physical, an outward thing, which 
can be dealt with by physical means. If it were it 
might be comparatively easy—were men willing to 
part with it—to gather it together, and at one stroke 
work its destruction. 

Evil, on the contrary, is inward and spiritual. 
is something hidden and elusive. 
itself but in its manifestations. 
and dealt with by inward means. It is a problem of 
chemistry, not of mechanics. We must neutralize it 
with influences as secret in their nature as it is, and 
in their action more powerful. 

The experience of those nations which have 
adopted the “stamping out”’ policy most resolutely 
and persistently does not encourage others to follow 
in their footsteps. Such nations are well exemplified 
by Spain with her Inquisition, in the past, and by 
Russia in the present day. Spain did, it is true, 
stamp out the Moors, the Jews, and nearly all relig- 
ious independence, but in doing so she inflicted 
wounds upon herself from which in centuries she has 
not recovered. Russia places upon her people fetters 
of restraint under which they struggle and suffer, and 
on account of which they plot anarchy and conceive 
nihilism. Russia, as much as any other country, and 
probably more than any, breeds anarchy by the harsh 
‘stamping out’ measures which she adopts to check 
and destroy it. 


It 
It is seen not of 
It must be sought 


And this is perfectly natural. Force, untempered 
by mercy, relentless and harsh force, is not curative 
of any disease. 
fragments remain. It may seem to extinguish the fire, 
but it scatters the embers. 

So far as the human experience goes the only cure 
for the ills of society is that which removes the cause 
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of aden. This remedy is radical, but not new. 
Philosophers, statesmen, philanthropists, the wise and 
the good in all ages, have known better than to ex- 
pect to make the world righteous by violence. All 
the body of teaching which has stood the test of time 
is to the one effect that we must overcome evil with 
good. This is the divine chemistry. 





PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, in his address at Buffalo, the day 
before he was shot, used this language : 

‘*Let us ever remember that our interest is in concord, 
not in conflict, and that our real eminence rests on the 
victories of peace, not those of war."’ 

It is a splendid legacy. Now shall not all the people 
‘‘remember’’ it, as he exhorted his hearers to do? Our 
interestisin concord, notconflict. True! Ourreal eminence 
rests on the victories of peace, not those of war. True, 
indeed! These are truths so great that they should be 
remembered vitally and controllingly. May the successor of 
President McKinley do so! 





BIRTHS. 


DUNCAN.—In Los Angeles, California, Seventh month 
22, 1901, to George N. and Olive Irene (Thomas) Duncan, 


twin daughters, who are named Lurene Elizabeth and Lucille 
Helen. 


SWARTLEY.—At Doylestown, Pa., Ninth month i5, 
1901, to John C. and Agnes Darlington Swartley, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


GARRET I—WILLIAMS.—By Friends’ ceremony, Ninth 
month 17, Ig0I, at the residence of the bride, Joseph 
Harvey Garrett, son of Harvey S. and Mary D. Garrett, 
and Emma Gertrude, daughter of Elizabeth S. and the late 
Granville Williams, all of Willistown, Chester county, Pa. 


GREEN —ATKINSON.—Under the care of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., Ninth month 21, igo1, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Samuel Pennock Green, son of 
Elwood R. and Anna M. Green, of Kennett Square, and 
Edith Newlin, daughter of T. Howard and Mary W. Atkin- 
son, of Buckingham, Pa. 


WOOLSTON—JENKS.—At the summer residence of the 
bride’s parents, Germantown, by Friends’ ceremony, Ninth 
month 16, 1901, Joseph L. Woolston, son of Eliza W. and 
the late Joshua W. Woolston, of Germantown, and Beulah 
Hacker, daughter of William H. and Hannah M. Jenks; all 
of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


HEACOCK,—In Millville, Pa., Sixth month 30, 
Rachel E., wife of Amos K. Heacock, aged 74 years. 

Sne was a lifelong and consistent member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Millville, Pa., and a regular attendant of 
meeting and First-day school as long as health permitted, and 
was held in esteem by a large circle of friends. 

After many months of patient suffering she passed quietly 
into the beyond, survived by her husband, a daughter, Laura 
U. Davis, a sister, Susan» Weinman, and three brothers, 
Joseph, Shadrach, and Ezra Eves. 


KATES.—Ninth month 22, 1go1, at the residence of his 
grandfather, Morris Thorne, Washington, D. C., Morris 


1901, 


Thorne Kates. 

LUKENS.—Ninth month 17, 1901, at the home of his 
daughter, Esther J. Bockius, Germantown, Pa., Seth Lukens, 
formerly of Gwynedd, aged 87 years. Interment at Gwynedd 
ground, on the 2oth. 
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‘| He was many years an esteemed and valued member of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting ; for several years an Elder. 
While his health and strength had almost entirely failed 
within the last two years, he had been during his long life a 
most active and energetic man, never sparing himself. He 
was an earnest advocate of the Temperance cause, having 
taken it up by deep conviction, after observation of the injury 
done by drink. He was a practical peace man, abounding 
with kindness to all who came within his sphere, and in the 
earlier time a strong opponent of Slavery. me 


MIDDLETON.—Atthe residence of her grandson, Arthur 
H. Middleton, Philadelphia, Ninth month 19, 1901, Mary 
Ann, widow of Allen Middleton, Sr., inher 8istyear. Inter- 
ment at Pemberton, N. J. 


TURNER.—At East Orange, N. J., Ninth month 18, 
1901, Joseph Turner, son of Elizabeth B. Turner and the late 
Richard T. Turner, in the 53d year of his age. 


WA [SON.—Near Woodbourne, Buckscounty, Pa., Ninth 
month 16, 1901, Mary R., wife of William G. Watson, in 
her 64th year ; a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

It seems fitting that more than a mere mention of her 
death should be made. She was a daughter of the late 
Joseph and Mary Palmer Rich, for many years esteemed 
Elders of the same meeting. Sogentleand loving was she as 
a sister and friend, so faithful as a wife and helpmate, so 
tender and charitable to all with whom she came in contact, 
that her call to her Heavenly home leaves a void that will not 
soon be filled. 

A consistent Friend, she cheerfully performed the duties 
of clerk of the quarterly meeting, as a member of the com- 
mittee on the Boarding Home, and the educational and phil- 
anthropic work of the Society. She not only will be greatly 
missed in each of these allotted fields of labor, but her family 
circle, the neighborhood, and all with whom she mingled, 
will feel the absence of her meek, gentle, loving, Christ-like 
spirit. 

P Truly to have known her was to love her, and her life was 
a benediction to all who came within its influence. 

A large number of relatives and friends assembled at 
Langhorne Friends’ meeting-house on the Igth, to pay the 
last tribute of respect, and testimonies to her loving kindness 
and Christian life were borne by Nathaniel Richardson and 
Ada B. Mitchell. oo 

WOODNUTIT.—At Salem, N. J., Ninth month§24, 1gor, 
Elizabeth F., wife of William G. Woodnutt, in her 79th year ; 
a member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Funeral on Sixth-day, 27, at 10.30 a. m., from her late 
residence. ' 





SUSAN BARTLETT KEMP. 


It seems that something should be added to the brief no- 
tice of Susan Bartlett Kemp, printed several weeks ago (her 
death occurring Seventh month 27, 1901). 

She was for a number of years one of the teachers in Third 
Haven Friends’ First-day School at Easton, Md., andit seems 
but just that mention be made of her beautiful work there. | 
am sure that her teaching and example have been a help and 
inspiration to many who were then her scholars. She was 
quite a historian, and there were none better versed in the 
history of the Southern quarter than she. At the bi-centen- 
nial of the old Third Haven meeting-house, in 1884, it was 
she who prepared the historical paper for that occasion. 

During her long sufferings from rheumatism, which had 
made her a prisoner at home for several years, her endurance, 
patience, and cheerfulness endeared her to all who came with- 
in the sphere of her influence. . 8. ¥. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 





CENsus returns show that in Pennsylvania there are: 
Males, 3,204,541 ; females, 3,097,574; foreign born, 985,- 
250; colored, 160,451, including 156,845 negroes, 1,927 
Chinese, 40 Japanese, and 1,639 Indians. The males pre- 
dominate, there being 50.8 per cent. of males, as against 99.2 
per cent. of females. The foreign born element constitutes 
15.6 per cent. of the total population of the State. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
At Friends’ meeting-house in New York City, onthe 
19th inst., a daily newspaper report the following day 
says: In strong contrast with the high ritual in many 
of the churches was the scene of simplicity in the 
meeting-house of the Society of Friends at Fifteenth 
street and Rutherfurd Place, where the assembled 
gathering sat in silent devotion for nearly half an 
hour. On the exterior of the building there was no 
sign of mourning, and within the auditorium the one 
evidence of the nation’s sorrow was the stillness and 
the grave faces of all persons present.” 

Following the silent prayer and communion, 
Henry W. Wilbur talked quietly for some time upon 
the lessons of the day of mourning for the martyred 
President. He quoted the text, II. Corinthians, vii., 
9g: ‘‘ Now I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but 
that ye were made sorry unto repentance.’”’ This day, 
he said, ‘‘ is not so much a day for the dead as it isa 
day for the living. It is a day for keen and analyt- 
ical self-examination. We must be nationally as 
brave and as self-centred as we are personally brave 
and personally self-centred when we meet with a per- 
sonal loss. Mingled anger and sorrow must not be 
permitted to paralyze our nerve centres. We cannot 
place upon any particular class, however mischievous 
and misguided, the blame for our national faults. 

‘« What are the interests moving to violence, dis- 
turbance, and murder? Those interests upon whom 
rests the failure to understand cause and effect, the 
failure to comprehend social order and the reasons 
why some do not succeed as others do, the failure to 
obliterate all feeling of class in regard to matters of 
the public weal. 

“The public prints tell us that the men who do 
these crimes love notoriety. This may be, but these 
same prints all give to infamy notoriety and to vice a 
wider notoriety than it otherwise could possibly have. 

“This great calamity is not going to shorten the 
halter of freedom by a single inch. We shall read- 
just conditions, and lay the foundations of society 
broader and safer and deeper than ever before. Our 
sorrow must be deeper than the cloth that clothes 
our buildings in order to be the sorrow unto re- 
pentance. He who standing at the bier of the mar- 
tyred President to-day resolves to be a better and a 
finer American citizen now than ever before is the 
greatest and most effective eulogist of him that is 
gone.. Though Presidents come and go, they must 
lean upon the strong right arm of the citizenship or- 
dained of God to uphold good government. Upon 
the humblest citizen as much as upon those on whom 
has been conferred great power must the new Presi- 
dent depend for sympathy and support and succor.”’ 





Lansdowne (Delaware county, Pa.), Monthly 
Meeting of Friends was formally organized on Sec- 
ond-day evening, Ninth month 23, with Sarah B. 
Bartram as clerk, George A. Powell assistant clerk, 
and Nathan Bartram treasurer. It is at present com- 
posed of 28 former members (23 adults and 5 minors) 
of Darby Monthly Meeting. A number of Friends 
belonging elsewhere, now living in Lansdowne, wil | 
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unite themselves with this meeting as soon as their 
certificates can be obtained. The monthly meeting 
will be held at 8 p. m., on the Second-day preceding 
the last First-day in each month. 


At Chicago Friends’ meeting, Ninth month 22, 
the presence and vocal ministry of our friends Isaac 
Wilson and Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft was freighted 
with spiritual life and love. There were other visit- 
ing Friends, among whom were A. W. Vale and 
wife, from Webber, Kansas. M. E. V. 


The Philanthropic Committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, at the recent session of the latter, at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, made a report on marriage and divorce. 
It reported its labor in Indiana to secure legislation 
in favor of the sacredness of marriage, and the dis- 
couragement of divorces. The latter are now so easily 
obtained, it is said, that transient parties contract mar- 
riages with the understanding that when their work 
calls them to separate places they will get divorced. 

The committee urges that marriages should not 
be permitted in less than thirty days after public 
notice that license has been applied for or granted, or 
divorced persons permitted to marry in less than one 
year after the decree of divorce—to be extended not 
exceeding five years at the discretion of the court 
granting thedecree. The committee pleads for a law 


everywhere, like one now in force in part of Indiana, 
requiring the plaintiff in any action for divorce, where 
no resistance is made by the defendant, to pay in 


advance the fee of the prosecuting attorney, one of 
whose duties shall be to resist the action in such 
case, and prevent a decree unless good cause be 
shown, and not merely because the defendant upon 
agreement with the plaintiff keeps away. 


Members of the Society of Friends, at White 
Plains, N. Y., will hold their indulged meeting on 
First-day, Ninth month 29, at 11 a. m., at No. 1 S. 
Lexington Avenue, White Plains, and on every other 
First-day thereafter until further notice. 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


NINTH MONTH 8.—Weather much cooler this morn- 
ing, and at the meeting hour a goodly company gath- 
ered at the meeting-house in Cornwall. The message 
delivered called attention to those practical duties 
which the blessed Jesus declared to be requisite to 
obtain Eternal Life. A sweet solemnity spread over 
the meeting, and at its close the cheerful mingling, 
the warm grasp of the hand, and expressions of sat- 
isfaction, gave the hope that our coming together had 
been blessed. Soon after its close Charles C. Cocks 
drove up for us and took usto the old home of Jacob 
Seaman, where we were the guests of Jacob’s daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Hannah, for dinner. 

After resting awhile we proceeded to Smith’s 
Clove, where a meeting had been appointed for the 
afternoon. Between sixty and seventy assembled, to 
whom I was called to explain our fundamental prin- 
ciple and its application to human needs, to preserve 


from sin, and to restore the sinner to harmony again 
after the commission of sin. It appeared to meet the 
witness in many minds. I have realized during this 
visit that there is a great openness to receive the 
practical truths we have to present, when they are 
clearly opened. After meeting we went to the home 
of James and Elizabeth Seaman, with whom we are 
to stay while in this vicinity. 

gth. This morning James and Elizabeth took us 
to William and Sarah Cornell's, Sarah being a second 
cousin of mine, the daughter of Harrison Cornell. 
We much enjoyed this visit in forming our first real 
acquaintance with these relatives, and the time spent 
with them and their daughters, Charlotte Drake and 
Charity Cornell, will long be remembered by us. In 
the afternoon we made a call on Jesse and Mary 
Brown, and then on John Hunter’s family. He was 
not at home, but his wife Elizabeth and their married 
daughter, Minnie Barton, and a single daughter, Eliza- 
beth, gave us a warm welcome. We returned to 
James Seaman’s for the night. Our ride to-day in 
making these visits was around and among the 
mountains, these Friends’ homes being in the valleys 
between them. The pure air, the picturesque scen- 
ery, all tended to make the ride pleasant, and the day 
healthful and enjoyable. 

10th. James and Elizabeth Seaman took us this 
morning first to call on Elizabeth Joyce and her 
brother and nephew and neice ; next to see Mary and 
Martha Cromwell, daughters of Joshua Cromwell, 
and to Thomas and Elizabeth Hallock’s, where we 
stayedtodinner. These calls were all interesting and 
pleasant. Inthe afternoon we went first to see my 
cousin, Elizabeth Cornell (daughter of Harrison Cor- 
nell), and then to the home of her brother, David 
Cornell, but we did not find him at home. We next 
went to James and Lucy Rider’s, remaining awhile, 
and then to Elizabeth Van Everen’s, who with her 
daughters, Grace A. Slaughter and Mary E. Fergu- 
son, gave us a hearty welcome. We then went to 
Edward and Esther Cornell’s, but neither of them 
was at home; we met Esther with her automobile a 
little way from the house, but only had time fora 
greeting. Wethen returned to the Seaman home- 
stead and took tea with Elizabeth and Hannah, and 
in the evening James Rider and son Howard and 
daughter Florence came to spend a little time with us. 

The ride to-day was through a very picturesque 
region, which has been much improved by people 
from New York, who have built nice summer resi- 
dences on the side of the mountain ranges overlook- 
ing the valley in which the villages of Highland Mills 
and Central Valley are situated. The beautiful scen- 
ery, the exhilarating mountain air, and the genial and 
cordial welcome with which we were greeted in every 
home, made it a day that will long be remembered 
by us. 

11th. Again James and Elizabeth went with us, 
first to see Mary Ketchum, where in company with 
her daughter, Olive Barton, and daughter in-law, 
Elizabeth Ketchum, we had a very pleasant call. 
We next went to Nathaniel Brown’s, whose wife, now 
deceased, was a cousinof mine. Heand his daughter 
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Ellen cordially greeted us, and it afforded us much 
satisfaction to make the acquaintance of these rela- 
tions, whom we had never before met. We then 
went to Quinby and Mary Brown’s, remained to 
dinner, and had an enjoyable visit with them, after 
which our friends took us to Cornwall, to Rowland 
Cocks’, for the night. 

12th. Rowland took us this morning first to visit 
the families of his sons Henry and Gilbert, and then 
to call on Caroline Cummings and her sister Ellen 
Niffen, daughter of Mary Rider, and then on the wife 
and children of Walter Styer. These visits were all 
pleasant, though we regretted we could not see the 
husbands, as they were busy with their daily voca- 
tions. In the afternoon Rowland and his wife Mary 
went with us to see Charles E. Cocks and his daugh- 
ter Hannah, but only found Charles at home. Then 
we went to see Henry Gordon and his wife Elizabeth, 
and with them and their children had a pleasant so- 
cial converse.. We returned to Rowland’s for the 
night. 

13th. We left Cornwell this morning by the West 
Shore Railroad for New York. It had been our in- 
tention to stop at Kakiat on our way, but the Friends 
there informed us that in consequence of its being the 
time of their county fair they could not get up a meet- 
ing during the week, and as our other arrangements 
forbade us to stay until First-day, we were obliged to 
pass them by. From New York we came to Little 
Silver, over the New York and Long Branch Rail- 
road, where we were met by Thomas T. Williams, 


and were cordially welcomed by him and his wife 


Frances and daughter Anna. After resting awhile 
Thomas and Frances took us first to Long Branch to 
get a little view of the ocean and then to make a call 
on James and Elizabeth Lippincott, which we much 
enjoyed. 

14th. Thomas took us this morning to call on 
Robert White, but we did not find him at home. 
We then went to see Harriet Lafetra, and found her 
brother, Joseph Price, there. He had been a play- 
mate in my early childhood, and we had only met 
once in sixty-five years. It was pleasant to renew 
with him and Harriet our old acquaintance. After a 
short call at the door of J. Edward Borden’s we re- 
turned to Thomas’s, and in the afternoon started for 
Red Bank, to visit some families there, but none of 
them were at home. We returned and spent the 
evening pleasantly with Ann Sutherland and Mary 
Williams, both sisters of Thomas. 


15th. Attended Shrewsbury meeting this morn- 
ing. A goodly number gathered, with whom the 
spoken word seemed to be appreciated. After meet- 
ing went to J. Edward and Julia Borden’s to dine, 
meeting her mother and sister, and after dinner start- 
ed for Asbury Park, where a meeting had been ap- 
pointed for the afternoon. This meeting also was 
well attended, and was to me a satisfactory occasion ; 
it appeared to be so to those present. After meeting 
we went home to Sea Girt with our dear friend 
Phebe C. Wright, where a cordial welcome from her 
and Mary Willetts greeted us. 

Joun J. CorRNELL. 





Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
WorK was resumed at Swarthmore College last week 
under most favorable auspices. Students began to arrive on 
Second-day, and by Fourth-day morning all except afew had 
registered for the new year. The usual morning collection 
was held on Fifth-day, the 19th, but regular exercises were 
postponed until afternoon, and at 11 o'clock a meeting was 


held in the assembly room in memory of President McKinley. 
Brief remarks were made by the president, dean, Dr. Magill, 
and by our friend Samuel S. Ash who was acceptably present. 

The enrollment when all the students have arrived, will 
probably slightly exceed 200, will be somewhat greater than 
last year, and will be very little below, if, indeed, it does not 
equal or surpass, the largest in the history of the college. 

There will bethirty or thirty-one day scholars ; eleven stu- 
dents come from homes in Swarthmore and nine from West 
Chester. The entering class is large, numbering between 
seventy-five and eighty, and this is the more gratifying asa 
considerable increase in the entrance requirements to the 
courses in letters, science, and engineering went into effect 
this year, 

The new students are in general well prepared, and the 
number of applicants declined on account of insufficient 
preparation was not large. This would seem to indicate that 
the schools which supply most students to the college are 
doing more definite and exact work in college preparation. 
The large number of early applications and the very small 
number of entries at the last moment would also seem to in- 
dicate that among families composing the constituency of 
Swarthmore, the question of going to college is settled earlier 
than formerly. 

The number of students coming from our Friends’ schools 
is encouraging. Of the new students, Friends’ Central sends 
9, Swarthmore Preparatory 8, George School 5, Friends’ Sem- 
inary, New York, 3, Moorestown 2, Chappaqua 2, Martin 
Academy 2, Wilmington 2, Baltimore 2, Abington 1, Bacon 
Academy 1, West Chester1. - 

Alterations to the meeting-house are not quite completed, 
but it is expected to be ready for use next First-day. 

Swarthmore College, Ninth month 2}, 1901. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL, PHILADELPHIA. 

Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, reopened under fa- 
vorable circumstances on Ninth month 16. Although the 
number of pupils entering from other schools is unusuaily 
large, the organization of regular work was effected promplly. 
A spirit of earnestness is everywhere apparent, and the year 
promises to mark another advance in the standard of results 
obtained. ° 

Several of the instructors spent the summer in further pre- 
paration for their work. J. Eugene Baker, who this year be- 
comes principal of the Boys’ Department, was at Harvard, 
studying American History and Civics. Upon the organiza- 
tion of the Summer Branch of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Professor Baker was made chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, and later permanent chairman of the meet- 
ing of theassociation. At the invitation of President Eliot he 
also attended a meeting of the school principals in conference 
with the university authorities relative to the require- 
ments for admisssion to the Lawrence Scientific School at 
Harvard. Other instructors from Friends’ Central School 
took courses at Harvard, as follows: Mary H. Whitson, in 
English History ; Elizabeth Fussell Coffin, in Civics and His- 
tory; Alice F. White, in English Composition; A. Jennie 
Cornell, in Greek History; Sarah C. Pennypacker, in 
Drawing. 

Flora L. White, who was a member of the Faculty in 
1899-1900, and who last year was head of the department of 
English in the high school of New Brunswick, N. J., has re- 
turned to teach English in the Boys’ Department. 

E, Wilson Cober, a graduate of Bucknell and a teacher of 
experience in physical culture, has charge of the boys in the 
gymnasium and in their field sports. 
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In the Girls’ Department Edward Clarkson Wilson, a 
graduate in Science from “Swarthmore, who has for several 
years been teaching in the Friends’ School in Washington, 
takes the place made vacant by the resignation of Joseph E. 
Haines. 

Emma Haigh, who, after careful preparation, spent a year 
at Hanover, Berlin, and Dresden, devoting her entire time to 
the study of German, is teaching that language in the Girls’ 
Department. 

Ellen Haines Thomas, a former student at the Woman's 
College, and student under Dr. Sargeant, of Harvard, has 
charge of Physical Culture and Voice Culture for the girls. 

Percival T. Rex, a graduate ofthis school and of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, after two years of graduate study in 
the latter institution, returnsto Friends’ Central as assistant in 
Science and Mathematics. c 





MINUTE OF APPRECIATION. 


The Committee of Management of Friends’ Central 
School, 15th and Race streets, desires to express its apprecia- 
tion of the legacy of $2,000 from the estate of Harriet W. 
Paist, a recently deceased member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. This fund is to be devoted to the ed- 
ucation in this school, ‘‘ of young women, of limited means, 
members of our Religious Soviety.’’ The Harriet W. Paist 
legacy is the frst of the kind this school has received, and 
it will meet a want that has often been felt, but which hereto- 
fore could not be met. By her benevolent example, we hope 
others may be stimulated to contribute to this bequest, so that 
the laudable work thus instituted may be continued and en- 
larged in the future. 

MILTON JACKSON, ) Com. for Gen’l 
SUSANNA M. GASKILL. {| Conference. 





GEORGE SCHOOL. 

George School opened for the year's work on the 18th 
instant. The number registered, was 188, an increase of 30 
over t. corresponding time last year. 

The enrolment shows as follows: From Pennsylvania, by 
counties, Adams 4, Bedford 3, Bucks 62, Chester, 25, Co- 
lumbia 6, Delaware 4, Lancaster 3, Montgomery 11, North- 
umberland 1, Philadelphia 14, York 1 ; Delaware (State) 5, 
Maryland 10, New Jersey 16, New York 7, Ohio 2, Porto 
Rico 2, Virginia 11, Washington, D. C., 1. 





SCHOFIELD SCHOOL.—Martha Schofield left Philadelphia 
this week for Aiken, to reopen the School there at the usual 
time. She will have the assistance, this year, of Samuel J. 
Entrekin as Business Manager. He served in that capacity 
for several years very acceptably, but after going with Lieut. 
Peary on one of his Polar expeditions, went to the Klondike 
region in 1897, and has since been in that quarter of the 
world. 

Martha had the company south of (her niece) Mary S. Ash, 
of Pailadelphia, who on her return, in about a month, will be 


one of the instructors in the Neff School of Oratory, in this 
city. 





SCHOOL aT ATLANTIC City.—Friends of the Arch Street 
body are proposing to extend the scops of their school at At- 
lantic City, N. J., established last year. They will put a 
second story on the meeting-house, providing three good 
school-rooms. The school was established last year. It is 
not intended to carry its work beyond elementary studies, 


leaving higher branches to Westtown or institutions of its 
grade. . 


Jessie Fawcett, the bright young colored girl who won 
the alumnz scholarship at the Girls’ High School, Philadel- 
phia, intends to compete for a scholarship at Cornell Univer- 
sity. The alumnz scholarship will pay her tuition for four 
years. If she wins the Cornell scholarship it will enable her 
to pay the other expenses. Her father, whois a minister, 


offered the opening prayer at the commencement exercises 
when she graduated. 





Conferences, Associations, €tc. 





SALEM, N. J.—Salem First-day School Union was held at 
Salem, Ninth month 14, in Friends’ meeting-house. The 
meeting was held in the shadow of a great national calamity 
—the death of President McKinley —to which feeling allusion 
was made in a prayer by Joel Borton. 

Short verbal reports were made by members of the six 
schools represented, showing that all are now at work, with 
fair prospects for success inthe coming months. A profitable 
and interesting address was then delivered by Principal 
Walton, of George School, upon ‘‘ Methods in First-day 
School Instruction.’’ This was attentively listened to by a 
large audience. 

At noon the many visitors present were entertained at 
luncheon by the Salem Friends. Tables were spread and 
chairs set out under the large trees on the spacious grounds 
in the rear of the meeting-house, and it was an animated and 
beautiful scene during the two hours of the noon intermission. 

In the afternoon recitations and readings by the younger 
members of the different schools were followed by an 
interesting discussion upon ‘‘ How can we induce more of our 
middle-aged people to take part in the work of the First-day 
School?"’ At about 4 o'clock the meeting ended and it was 
generally agreed to have been one of the most interesting and 
well attended Unions éver held in Salem. r. 





MICKLETON, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
as usual at the meeting-house on the evening of Ninth month 
14. The meeting was opened by the president, who read 
part of the 12th chapter of John. 

The paper prepared by William W. Birdsall for the 
Chautauqua Conference, entitled ‘‘ What Quakerism Stands 
For,’’ was read by Grace L. Wright. 

Elma H. Livezey read the chapter from the Book of 
Discipline on ‘‘ Parents and Children.’’ 

A portion of Janney’s History was read by George Heritage. 

The literary committee having arranged for some selections 
from the interesting life and writings of John Ruskin, Hannah 
L. Peaslee read a sketch of his life, and James G. Engle gave 
a reading from ‘‘Of Queens’ Gardens.”’ 

Benjamin Heritage was asked to read an article written by 
Marshall Pancoast, which described a sunrise witnessed from 
the top of Mount Kaleakala, during his stay in the Hawaiian 
Islands. This was much enjoyed. 

The Current Items were read by Hannah A. Heritage. 

We were favored with the company of visitors whose 
presence was very acceptable. 

Announcements were made for the next meeting and roll 
called, to which many responded by sentiments from Ruskin. 
Number present, 40. 2 

Adjourned until Tenth month 12, at 7 p. m. 


n. W. P., Sec. 


THE Supreme Court of New York has decided a case which 
will interest those whose pictures are published in defiance of 
their objections. A young woman in Rochester entered suit 
for damages against two companies because they published 
lithographs of her without her consent. Judge Ramsey, in 
rendering a decision in favor of the plaintiff, held that the 
right of property in one’s features or limbs cannot be denied, 
and must be protected by the Courts. He cited instances 
where a disregard of this principle might result in consider- 
able financial loss. The Judge's decision was in a line with 
the well-known principle of common law that the person and 
property of every man are inviolate, and that neither should 
be interfered with in any manner without his consent.— 
[Philadelphia Ledger. } 


Curse cards ‘are being used in Switzerland and Germany 
to check profanity. People go about with the cards in their 
pockets, and whenever they hear bad language, present one 
to the swearer to sign, The card has printed on it a pledge 
to abstain from swearing for a specified time or to pay a 
small: fine for each oath to some charity. Nearly 40,000 of 


these-cards have been distributed in Switzerland alone. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


FREDERIC HARRISON, the distinguished English author and 
critic, who visited this country afew months ago, has collected 
in a volume the addresses he delivered on several important 
occasions, while here. One of these is on ‘‘ George Wash- 
ington and the Republican Ideal,’’ another on ‘‘Abraham 
Lincoln and the American Union.’’ Both these were de- 
livered at Chicago. The other addressesincludetwo on King 
Alfred and his writings, one on the Dutch Republic and 
William the Silent, one on the recent biographies of Crom- 
well, and others. The book is issued by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, and we commend it to thoughtful readers. 
Frederic Harrison is an intelligent and conscientious student 
of the times, with a fine gift of language for recording his 
judgments and convictions. 


A new study of present-day life (in New York City) is 
‘*Our Lady Vanity,’’ by Ellen Olney Kirk. The vanities of 
the ‘‘ social whirl ’’ are well depicted, and in the character of 
Joan Millbank the unsatisfactory outcome of it all is sharply 
shown. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Ellen Olney Kirk, it may be interesting to add, is a resi- 
dent of Germantown, (Philadelphia), the wife of John Foster 
Kirk, who was many years editor of Lifpincott’s Magazine, 
and was secretary and assistant to William H. Prescott, the 
historian. His own work, the History of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, is a well known authority. His wife, 
Ellen Warner Olney before her marriage, is the daughter of 

# Jesse Olney, of Connecticut, whose geographies and other 
school-books were familiar one or two generations ago. Her 
several works of fiction have had a large acceptance. 


‘‘The Lonesomest Doll,’’ by Abbie Farwell Brown, is a 
story of two little girls, one a queen and the other a porter’s 
child, and a doll that was quite too beautiful to be played with 
every day, which was very lonesome until the porter's child, 
getting possession of her father’s keys, unlocked the chest in 
which she was kept, and taught the little queen how to play 
with her. Itis a bright, wholesome story for little girls, with 
several illustrations. 

(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $0.85.) 


The many admirers of Horatio W. Dresser will welcome a 
new book by him entitled ‘‘ The Christ Ideal,’’ in which he 
applies the spiritual teachings of Jesus to every-day duties, and 
lays stress upon the consecrated life and spiritual history of 
Jesus, rather than upon his physical death. 

(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $0.75.) 


A new hand-book forthe use of schools, relating to civil 
government in the United States, is issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., with the title ‘‘ The Government of the Amer- 
ican People.’’ The authors of this book are President Frank 
Strong, ef the University of Oregon, and Joseph Schafer, 
Assistant Professor of History at the same institution. (Cloth, 
$0.65.) 


The Macmillan Company, New York, has issued a new 
edition of ‘‘ Domestic Service,’’ by Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, 
of Vassar College; it contains an additional chapter dealing 
with domestic service in Europe. The book is a scientific 
and economic study of the problem presented by that class of 
laborers who are called ‘‘ help,’’ ‘‘ domestics,’’ etc. ($2.00.) 


The National Temperance Society, New York City, has 
just issued a new Canteen Eooklet, compiled by its secretary, 
James B. Dunn,containing information in regard to the pres- 
ent status of the Anti-Canteen Law.» It may be had for five 
cents a copy or $3.00 per hundred: .= 

The ‘‘ new barrack-room ballad” which Rudyard Kipling 
contributes to M:C/ure's (Tenth month) is a fresh exemplifi- 
cation of the vulgarity and triviality of that class of his 


productions. It might be suitable for London ‘‘ music halls,’’ 
but would probably fail even there. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company announce that John Fiske's 
last work in the field of philosophy and religion, ‘‘ Life Ever- 
lasting,’’ will be issued om the 28th of this month. It is 
printed, the publishers state, ‘‘in the precise form in which 
he left it.’’ ($1.00, net.) 


Albert Cook Myers, whose book on the immigration of 
Friends from Ireland has been some time in press, expects to 
issue it in a few weeks. He has been adding some additional 
chapters on the social life of the Irish Friends. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


TALKS ON WRITING ENGLISH. By Arlo Bates. Pp. 259. 
$1.30 net. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin& Co. (Received 
through H. T. Coates & Co.) 

Our Lapy Vanity. By Ellen Olney Kirk. [Fiction.] Pp. 
353- $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Re- 
ceived through H. T. Coates & Co.) 

THE LONESOMEST DOLL. By Abbie Farwell Brown. (Illus- 
trated.) Pp. 76. $0.85, net. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. (Received through H. T. Coates & Co.) 

Tue Curist IDEAL. .A Study of the Spiritual Teachings of 
Jesus. By Horatio W. Dresser. Pp. 150. $0.75. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

GEORGE WHITEHEAD: His WORK AND SERVICE. Compiled 
from his Autobiography by William Beck. (lIllustrated.) 
Pp. xi. and 133. London price 2s. 6d. London: Head- 
ley Bros. (To be had of Friends’ Book Association, 
Philadelphia. ) 


“=, PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A LErTER from Stephen R. Smith (of Pleasantville, N. Y.), 
posted at York, England, mentions several matters of interest. 
He says : 

‘‘It has been refreshing to read in the INTELLIGENCER 
the accounts of loving service performed by such Friends as 
John J. Cornell, Isaac Wilson, Allen Flitcraft and wife, Joel 
Borton, and others. I rejoice to see you are to have a Peace 
Conference in Philadelphia, and hope I shall be able to attend 
it, deeming the peaceful nature of Christ's religion the most 
important of our testimonies. 

‘*T notice the mention of Henry and Mary T. Gawthrop 
being in Scotland, etc. They were in Westmorelnd last 
week, and I was much pleased to meet them at Gatebeck, 
where I enjoyed a short ride with them in a genealogical 
search. Henry’s great-great-grandfather lived and died there 
in 1780. 

‘« This summer has been a very cool one for me after the 
heated terms we often have in America, and I have been 
glad to miss the extremes, this year.”’ 

Thomas W. Trego, whose death was noticed last week, 
was a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, not of Buck- 
ingham. He went west early in life, with friends and rela- 
tives, in an emigrant wagon, and took up land in Illinois, but 
soon found more congenial employment as government sur- 
veyor. Later he became head clerk on a Mississippi packet, 
the Fortune. 

Though always, interested in affairs of state, he never 
souzht public office,, He was closely associated with men 
who were prominent in the development of the great middle 
West, and his narratives of the stirring events that accom- 
panied this development were full of interest. Throughout 
his long life he bore a strong testimony against oppression in 
every form. 

In his later years he was a faithful attender of Doylestown 
Meeting and First-day School, and took an active part in the 
Bible class. He will be greatly missed by the little band of 
worshippers that gather there, for his very presence was a 
benediction. The light within shone out through his face and 
constantly manifested itself in loving thoughts, kind words, 
and helpful deeds. E: L. 
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Clarkson Butterworth furnishes to his local newspaper, 
the Miami Gazette (Waynesville, Ohio), an interesting 
summary of the proceedings of Indiana Yearly Meeting. We 
extract a paragraph : 

‘* Last year a committee was appointed to report upon the 
propriety of establishing a ‘ Friends’ Boarding Home’ within 
the limits of the Yearly Meeting. The report of the committee 
now made shows that property at this place to the value of 
several hundred dollars has already been tendered toward 
the object indicated, and the prospects are so flattering that 
the committee was authorized to proceed to the establishment 
of such a home if sufficient encouragement and assurance can 
be giventhem. We feel very hopeful.’’ 

Alice M. Atkinson, Ph. D., of Buckingham, Pa., recent- 
ly of Swarthmore College, sailed for Naples, Italy, on the 19th 
instant, on the steamship Spartan Prince. She was accom- 
panied by Winifred Ball, who was a fellow student with her in 
her course of advanced study at the University of Pennsy]- 
vania. Dr. Atkinson will proceed from Naples to Athens, 
where she will spend the winter with her sfriend, Dr. Paul 
Shorey (University of Chicago) and wife,—the latter Emma 
L. Gilbert, formerly also of Buckingham. Dr. Shorey is in 
charge, this year, of the ‘‘American School '’ at Athens. 

The weather fills an important place in our every-day 
experiences. A friend writing from Millville (Columbia 
county), Pa., on the 17th instant, says: ‘‘It is raining this 
morning after one bright day. The continued wet weather 
renders it almost impossible for farmers to get their wheat 
sown or buckwheat and potatoes gathered.”’ 

Prof. R. Grant Bennett and wife arrived in New York on 
the roth inst., on the steamer Kensington from Antwerp. 
They spent the summer travelling through Europe. They 
have resumed their work at George School. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


THE Millville First-day School hereby expresses its approval 
of the Peace Conference of all branches of Friends, as pro- 
posed. 

We hope and believe that such a conference will help to 
hasten the day when the swords shall be beaten into plow- 
shares, and the spears into pruning hooks, and men shall 
learn war no more. Surely then the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea. 

On behalf of the School, 

SARAH J. KE TER, Superintendent. 
F. Henry Eves, Secretary. 
Millville, Pa., Ninth month 15. 


THERE used to be an extensive narrow-gauge railway 
mileage in the South, but practically the last of it is now giving 
way to the standard gauge in the rebuilding of the narrow 
Danville and Western and Carolina and Northwestern, 192 
miles in all, located mostly in North Carolina. It will soon 
be possible to run the same railroad train over every one of 


the nearly 200,000 miles of public railway line in the United 
States. 


THE Americans have run the Spaniards out of Cuba, but 
they have introduced race prejudice there, and we suspect in 
the end that the race prejudice will prove more troublesome 
and costly to the Cubans than Spanish tyranny. The same 
thing has been done for Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines. That it has been done is a positive calamity to all 
those countries. —[New York Age. ] 


Tue State Insane Asylum and adjacent buildings at 
Norfolk, Virginia, were destroyed by fire on the 23d instant. 
Six hundred patients were in the institution, two of whom are 
missing and supposed to have been burned to death. The 
loss will reach $300,000. 

Tue Governor of Texas has signed a bill which imposes 
severe penalties and imprisonment for shipping intoxicating 
beverages into local option communities. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
EIGHTH MONTH, Igol. 


Mean barometer, 


30.043 
Highest barometer during the month, 28th, 30.220 
Lowest barometer during the month, 3d, 29.860 
Mean temperature, 76.4 
Highest temperature during the month, 10th, 92. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 29th, 62. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 84. 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 68.8 
Greatest daily range of temperature, Ioth, 29th, 3oth, 22. 


Least daily range of temperature, 6th, 24th, 7 


Mean daily range of temperature, 15.3 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 66.3 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 77-4 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 10.39 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2 83 inches of 
rain, on the 18th and Igth. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, I1. 

Number of clear days 9, fair days 10, cloudy days 12. 

Prevailing direction of wind from southwest. 

Thunder storms on 6th, 12th, 15th, roth, 23d, 24th, 31st. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8a. m., 77, on 22d. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 60, on 2d. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 68.9. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 75, on 20th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 61, on 20th 
and 29th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 69.2. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 69.1. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures, 84° and 68.8° respectively, give a monthly mean of 76 4°, 
which is 1° more than the normal, and 2.4° less than the corres- 
ponding month in 1900. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 10.39 inches, is 
6.65 inches more than the normal, and 6.60 inches more than fell during 
Eighth month, 1900. JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Eighth month 31. 


RELIABILITY OF THE NEGRO. 
Celestia S. Parrish, in the Southern Workman. 

I po not mean to question now a fault which is, un- 
fortunately, only too common among the lower classes 
of negroes. But there is another side to the matter. 
There has been too much exaggeration of this side. 
Some cases of remarkable fidelity have come under 
my observation. I would like to mention a few 

About eighteen months ago, it was necessary for 
me to go to a remote country district to visit a sick 
friend. My engagements elsewhere were pressing, 
and this visit had to be made within certain dates. 
On examination it was found that the railroad sched- 
ules would not allow the visit to be made without a 
delay of twenty-four hours or a drive of twenty-five 
miles through the country. I chose the latter, and 
asked the livery company at the little station where I 
was to leave the railroad to give me a reliable driver. 
This was promised after I had explained that I was 
entirely alone and should have to travel over lonely 
as well as rough country roads. When the driver 
appeared he proved to be a young negro man, prob- 
ably about twenty years of age. It never occurred to 
me to be afraid. I had been accustomed to negro 
servants ali my life, and the situation was a natural 
one. The driver was careful with his horses, skillful 





in the avoidance of disagreeable parts of the road, and 
absolutely respectful from the beginning of the jour- 
ney to the end. When I gave him, at the end of the 
return journey two days later, a small reward, he was 
grateful in the ordinary way, and asked that he might 
be called for when I wanted to go to the country 
" again. 














Six months later news came to me that the same 
friend was dying, and would not live to see me unless 
I could reach her quickly. The train which would 
have made the connection necessary to enable me to 
reach my friend’s nearest station had gone before the 
intelligence reached me. The drive of twenty-five 
miles was again necessary, and this time, at night. 
Again I asked for a reliable driver, with the explana- 
tion of the case to the livery man, who knew me well. 
Again anegro was sent. At first a mere boy 
came, and I should have gone with him, but be- 
fore the carriage started a middle-aged man came, 
saying, ‘“‘Get down from thar, nigger; you’d break 
the lady’s neck in a mile,’ and seized the reins with 
the air of one born tothem. A mistake had delayed 
my departure till after sunset. The night was dark 
and very cold. The driver was evidently suffering, 
but I had told him that my friend was dying, and he 
did not complain. When half of the journey had 
been accomplished I stopped at the house of a friend, 
procured heavier wraps, some hot coffee for myself, 
and some food for the driver. My friends did what 
they could to make me comfortable, but there was no 
hint of any risk in driving so far with no protection 
save that of the negro. I do not think it occurred 
to me that there was any danger. I had money with 
me, and suppose the driver knew it, but that fact did 
not disturb me. The livery company had white 
drivers. They had selected this man to serve me, 
andthey knew him. I questioned no further. Again 
my trust was fully justified. Over steep and rugged 
hills, across fords known by me to be treacherous, 
through dark forests, along deserted roads, I was 
driven cautiously, safely, and as rapidly as was possi- 
ble. A few miles from my destination the driver had 
to trust to my knowledge of the road. I gave him 
the wrong direction, and for an hour he drove aim- 
lessly, but a neighbor came to our help, and volun- 
teered as guide. In all this time, and when I would 
have been absolutely in his power if he had chosen to 
rob or hurt me in any way, he was as respectful as he 
would have been in the presence of his employer. 
He was as faithful to his duty when he was suffering 
from the cold as he would have been on ashort drive 
of pleasure. 

To my mind, one of the most significant features 
of the episode was the fact that the livery company, 
my friends, and I myself, felt it a mere matter of 
course to rely upon the negro. Not one of us 
thought of danger. This thought came to me only 
when, much later, someone asked me if I thought 
such a journey was safe. 

When I reached my friend’s, one of her mother’s 
old servants, a (negro) woman whom we had all 
loved in childhood, had installed herself as nurse, and 
as I watched her tender ministrations, I remembered 
that this had been her custom for thirty years. When 
dangerous illness came, this woman was always to be 
found by the bedside of her former young mistress. 
When death came, her distress was as that of a mem- 
ber of the family. During the funeral service, a chair 
was placed for her with the family. She walked with 
them to the grave, and when, a few days after, I left 
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the bereaved family, the last thing I saw was this 
woman as she watched me through her streaming 
tears. 

Four years ago my own health failed. I tried to 
continue my work, but the fight was a difficult one. 
In my trouble a negro woman, born only four years 
before emancipation, and brought up under the influ- 
ence of the new regime, a woman on whom I had no 
claim except for the service for which she was 
employed, that of housemaid, voluntarily assumed 
the functions of maid, and when I was ill those of 
nurse. She sat by my side through long nights of 
pain, looked after my food, relieved me of every bur- 
den within her power, and then refused money in 
compensation. She is to-day rendering the same 
kind of service to one who needs her, and is render- 
ing it with very little thought of compensation. For 
several years this woman had free access to my purse, 
and to everything else that I possessed. She knew 
that my trust in her was so implicit that she would 
be suspected of nothing. She guarded money and 
other property so well that no loss occurred, and 
saved me often from the consequences of my own 
thoughtlessness. She shopped for me, paid my bills, 
and in a small way had charge of valuable property. 
There was never the slightest doubt of her integrity. 

Let us be just if we can. The world is too full 
of small injustices for right-thinking people to add to 
the sum. It is only too true that many negroes are 
unreliable. That unreliability is an essential part of 
uegro character is, in my opinion, a great mistake, 
and I have known the negro for forty years. 








THE FUNERAL OF THE PRESIDENT. 
Baltimore Sun. 

In spite of the daily and almost hourly repetition of 
details connected with the great tragedy that has 
occupied the national mind for nearly a fortnight past, 
in spite of the mourning emblems that confront the eye 
at every turn, of memorial services and tolling bells, 
it is still difficult to realize that President McKinley 
is no longer numbered with the living and that the 
last sad and tender offices which we can perform for 
those we love and honor are to-day to be performed 
for him. And yet the shock which the country has 
sustained in this unexpected blow is simply that which 
is experienced on a smaller scale every day in the 
narrower spheres of individual loss, when death 
suddenly comes into the little world of a family circle 
and changes for it, temporarily at least, the aspect of 
everything about it. The shortness and uncertainty 
of human life, the mutability of human affairs, the 
transitory character of human power, are emphasized 
so strongly in the case of a national loss such as ours 
that these old and familiar truths seem to assume a 
new significance. If the moral which they teach is 
made to come home more closely to the general mind 
and conscience, a purer national and personal life may 
be inspired by a calamity that at first seemed to 
contain no element but grief and menace. 

But in consigning Mr. McKinley's body to the 
dust to-day we have the comfort of feeling that there 
are some things which cannot be buried, which death 
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cannot touch nor the grave’entomb. The good that 
men do is rarely, if ever, interred with their bones. 
It lives to serve not only as their credentials and 
passport in a higher world; but as a legacy and 
benediction to their fellowsin this. There are several 
circumstances connected with this tragedy for which 
we have reason to be grateful: For the nobility of 
character displayed by the victim in the face of death, 
a nobility arising from a pure life and sincere religious 
convictions; for the sympathy shown by foreign 
nations, especially by the representatives of England, 
the kindly and feeling words of the Duke of York in 
Quebec a day or so ago being peculiarly touching ; 
and last, but not least, for the unstinted tributes of 
love and appreciation that have come from the 
generous and manly American heart, which at a time 
such as this knows no party nor section and remembers 
only that it has lost a brother. It is the “old, old 
custom death,” that is again illustrated at Canton 
to-day, but we may ‘thank God for that older custom 
yet of immortality ’’—immortality of good on earth 
as well as of spirit beyond the grave—and draw from 
this thought consolation for our sorrow and good 
cheer for our future. 


DIET FOR THIN PEOPLE. 


Ir is a logical deduction that the foods from which the 
fleshy person must abstain,are the ones which are 
beneficial to the thin one. An authority gives this 
regimen : “If possible have a cup of cocoa or choco- 
late before rising. For your breakfast have eggs, 
poached or boiled, cutlets, chops or steak, a cup of 
coffee and some fruit ; but do not: neglect the eggs. 

“ At dinner have soup, meat and fish, according 
to your taste; but be sure to have rice, macroni, 
potatoes, cauliflower, asparagus—indeed all vegeta- 
bles. Avoid acids, although salads are good. 

‘« Choose desserts that are sweet, especially those 
containing milk and eggs. Grapes are said to be 
fattening, and sugar undoubtedly is. 

‘‘Do not take cold baths nor indulge in very 
violent exercise. Sleep as much as possible, do not 
allow yourself to be exceedingly interested in anything 
which will cause you to worry.” 

Physicians say that if this regimen is carefully 
carried out the thinnest woman may attain the desired 
plumpness, provided she has no deep-seated disease. 

It will be seen that all foods containg flour, starch, 
sugar, or fat are advised, provided the digestion tflers 
no bar. If the digestion of any of these constituents 
is accomplished with difficulty they are useless as fat- 
tening agents, for they fail to be properly assimilated. 
Happily the list of flesh-producing foods is long 
enough to allow a liberal choice in the matter. 

All food should be slowly masticated in order to 
be easily digested. Care and grief should be allowed 
no place at table. Condiments and highly spiced 
sauces should be avoided. A merry laugh is super- 
ior to pepsin tablets for digestion. ‘ Mirth is Gcd’s 
medicine,” said Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Do not over-eat, but eat all the appetite demands 
with judgment. Three meals a day, with a light 
luncheon between, if craved, are permissible, taking 


care only that the light repast is not near enough the 
solid meal to spoil the appetite for it. 

Milk is very fattening, and where it agrees with 
one, two quarts a day are recommended. If taken 
cold it should be slowly sipped, as it forms into curds 
when it reaches the stomach, and if in a large mass 
it is less easily acted upon by the gastric juices. A 
tablespoonful of limewater in a goblet of milk will 
prevent its causing biliousness. Vichy-brandy or a 
pinch of salt will also perform the same service. 

Hot milk is much more easily digested than cold, 
and taken just before going to bed quiets the nerves 
and nourishes the system. It should be heated just 
short of the boiling point. A pinch of salt may be 
added to aid digestion. 


George Eliot, the Woman. 
In his ‘‘ Reminiscences of George Eliot,’’ in Harfer’s for 
September, Frederic Harrison bas this to say of George Eliot, 
the woman, as contrasted with George Eliot as she is krown 
to the world: 

‘*She was the most courteous and considerate of friends, 
delighting in lively conversation and good-natured gossip. 
She was an admirable housewife, and very proud of her prac- 
tical accomplishments as a sensible and kindly mistress. She 
interested herself much in finding a comfortable situation for 
any young woman whom she judged to be in need of a friend. 
We have letters she addressed to my wife recommending a 
girlasanurse. ‘I have reason to believe,’ she wrote, ‘that 
her habits of feeling and conduct are much above the average 
in young women offering themselves for domestic service.’ 
The girl in question was leaving her place, as George Eliot 
suspected, owing to ‘a cabal against Mary in the kitchen as 
‘*the proud housemaid.'’ Her under-clothing was thought 
arrogantly good, and her bearing towards the men had a little 
too much dignity.’ 

‘*Her zeal to help those who were in trouble was always 
active. I remember once seeing her spring to her feet, and 
stretching up her arms with that passionate gesture she some- 
times would display, she said, ‘Yes ! the day will come when 
it will be a natural instinct to stretch out a hand to help one 
who needs support, as automatic and irresistible as it is now 
to use our hands to keep ourselves from a fall.’ ’’ 


The Boer Prisoners at Bermuda. 
THE sad and distressing condition of the Boer prisoners, 
3,000 in number, confined in ‘‘ prison pens’’ on the island 
of Bermuda—almost within sight of our American shores— 
has caused a local committee there to send out an appeal to 


the people of this country for aid for them. The British 
colonel in command at Bermuda sanctions the agzeal. ‘The 
Springfield Republican says : 

‘*The prisoners are practically without clothing or any- 
thing that makesdife bearable, while each captive’s focd is 
confined to the monotonous diet of bread and water, witha 
pound of beef each day. - Their protection from sun and 
storm, on the wind-swept islets is very inadequate. But, it is 
written from Bermuda :— 

‘**Not one has asked for help, not one has opened his 
mouth to plead with his captors. They pray to Ged only. 
Morning and evening they sing their psalms ard make their 
supplications. There is a dignity about them which could 
not fail to impress their captors.’ 

‘‘Among the prisoners are over 100 boys under 16 years 
of age, while the oldest is a man of 80. This colony of 
prisoners and the appeal to aid them brings England's war 
rather close to us. The parallel with Spain grows more 
impressive day by day.’ Supplies may be addressed to Boer 
prisoners of war aid committee, care of Capt. Frazer, Steam- 
ship 7rintdad. Bermuda steamship line, pier 47, North River, 
New York City.”’ 
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Antiquity of Rugs. 
HisTORICAL references to spinning and to the weaving of tap- 
estries date back to a very early period. An ancient Jewish 
legend states that Naamah, daughter of Lamech and sister of 
Tubal-Cain, was the inventor of the spinning of wool, and of 
the weaving of thread into cloth. 


On at least two of the wonderful rock-cut tombs of Beni- 
Hassan in Egypt—B.C. 2800-2600—there are pictures of 
weavers at work. In one, women are filling a distaff with 
cotton, twisting it with a spindle intothread, and weaving this 
on an upright loom. Beside them is a man, evidently an 
overseer, watching the weavers and their work. The other 
wall painting represents a man weaving a checkered rug on a 
horizontal loom. Other monuments of ancient Egypt and of 
Mesopotamia bear witness that the manufacture of rugs dates 
a considerable time prior to 2400 B.C.—[Rosa Belle Holt, in 
«Rugs, Oriental and Occidental.’’] 


Childhood’s Lost Arts. 


‘‘We hear a good deal these days about the lost arts,’’ said 
the man, who, though old in years, is still young at heart. 
‘| wonder if the world realizes that someof the most precious 
arts of childhood are in danger of becoming extinct? How 
many boys to-day can make a kite, properly hung and with 
a tail sufficient to balance it? How many boys can make a 
bow with the ends nicely bent and worked down with a bit of 
broken glass ? 

‘| interviewed my young nephew the other day, and was 
thunderstruck to discover that he knew nothing about it. 
Could he make a water-wheel, a wind-mill, an elder popgun, 
a jack lantern, a buzz-wheel, an airgun from a goose quill 
with a sliced potato for ammunition, a willow whistle, a squirt 
gun? No, he knew nothing about them. 

‘**« But surely,’ said I, almost pathetically, ‘you can 
make a cornstalk fiddle ?’ 

‘«* Do you mean a violin, uncle ?’’ said he, yawning. 

‘Then I gaveit up. I don't believe the youths of to-day 
know enough to stick a feather in a corncob and throw it into 
the air. I am going to write a book some day upon the arts 
of childhood to save them from utter annihilation.’’— 
[Detroit Free Press. ] 


A New Indian School. 
Southern Workman. 
THE friends of Indian education will find cause for congratu- 
lation in the laying of the corner stone of Sherman Institute, 
at Riverside, Cal., in July. 
This institution, which is named in honor of Congressman 
Sherman, of New York, will be a government non-reserva- 


tion school, and is planned to accommodate twelve hundred 
pupils. There are to be twelve buildings situated in a spa- 
cious tract of forty acres and appropriately designed, some- 
what in the architectural style of the old mansions of South- 
ern California. An additional tract of a hundred acres will 
be used for farming. Two appropriations have been made by 
the Government, aggregating $275.000. 

The course of study will embrace the ordinary curriculum 
of the grammer grades, and particular attention will be given 
to industrial education. Indeed, it is expected that this will 
be made a special feature, and that the facilities for it will be 
extraordinarily complete. The boys will be taught farming, 
the care of cattle, blacksmithing, carpentry, and such other 
trades as are best calculated to make them self-supporting in 
that section. The girls will be taught sewing, laundering, 
and housework. Two cottages will be furnished, for the pur- 
pose of giving the girls training in the care of the civilized 
home. 

In this connection, it is to be hoped that some of the na- 
tive industries will also be introduced. The tribes of the 
Southwest, from which this school will obtain most of its pu- 
pils, have developed the arts of pottery, basketry, and weav- 


ing to the highest perfection that they have obtained: among | 
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our North American Indians. It would seem, therefore, that 
this school might have special opportunities for introducing 
some method by which the younger generation could be 
taught these decaying arts, and that it ought to do all that 
may be done to revive and foster these industries, in which 
the red man naturally excels, and by which so many of them 
might make a living, in view of the increasing demand which 
their products are likely to find in our markets. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE trial of Czolgosz for the murder of the President was be- 
gun at Buffalo on the 23d instant, and concluded the follow- 
ing day. The prisoner, when called on to plead, answered 
‘* Guilty,’’ but this was set aside and a plea of Not Guilty en- 
tered. Two prominent lawyers, Judges Lewis and Titus, who 
had been assigned by the Court, appeared as counsel for the 
prisoner. They made, however, no defense. Sentence was 
to be pronounced on the 26th. It must be, of course, death 
by the electrical current. 

The microscopical and bacteriological examinations of the 
bullets found in the revolver used by Czolgosz failed to show 
the presence of any poison. 

FREDERICK FRALEY, Philadelphia's ‘‘Old Man Wonder- 
ful,’” passed peacefully away on the 23d instant, in the 98th 
year of his age. He wasthepresident of the Western Savings 
Fund Society, and until last spring he was daily at his post of 
duty. He was one of the founders of the Franklin Institute 
seventy-six years ago, and has been closely identified with 
the work of the American Philosophical Society for years. 
He became a member of the Board of Trade of Philadelphia 
when it was organized in 1834, and was the first and only 
president of the National Board of Trade, attending nearly 
all itsannual meetings for many years. In 1874 he was made 
Though nota 
total abstainer he was temperate and regular in his habits, and 
habitually looked on the bright side of things. 

THE ‘‘court of inquiry,;’’ appointed by the Secretary of 
the Navy to determine whether Admiral W. S. Schley acted 
properly in his service in the West Indian fleet, in the sum- 
mer of 1898, and especially at the time the Spanish war-ves- 
sels were destroyed, off Santiago de Cuba, began the hearing 
of evidence at Washington on the 2oth instant. The presid- 
ing officer is Admiral George Dewey: The proceedings were 
halted on the 24th instant by the sudden death of the senior 
counsel for Admiral Schley, Judge Jeremiah M. Wilson, for- 
merly of Indiana. The inquiry is watched with interest by 
those especially concerned in sea fighting, and the evidence 
taken already discloses that much which has been given cut 
as ‘‘official’’ about the Cuban war, even including maps and 
charts, is unreliable and incorrect... 


THE Webster Centennial Celebration at Dartmouth 
College, New Hampshire, next week. will ccmmemorate the 
1ooth anniversary of the graduation of Daniel Webster. On 
Third-day afternoon there will be addiesses in the college 
church, followed by a foot-bal] game between the ‘‘ Varsity ’’ 
and alumni, with a parade and illumiration in the evening. 
On Fourth-day afternoon the corner-stone of Webster Hall 
will be officially laid by Samuel Appleton, the only living: 
grandson of Daniel Webster. 

It is announced that the interruption for the greater part of 
two weeks, of the Pan-American Fair, by the shooting and 
death of the President, has been a serious matter for that 
great undertaking, and strong efforts are making by the man- 
agement to stimulate the public interest. Special features are 
to claim attention, one of these being the sheep show, which 
continues until the last of next week. 


THE moral world surely would be strangely ordered if a 
nation could be cured of its own vices by making an attack 
on another nation. Could a mancure himself of his personal 
or domestic vices by an onslaught on a man in the street ?— 
[City and State. , 





FRi<z 

NEWS NOTES. 

Tue Russian government has decided to build five battle- 

ships, each of 20,000 tons, in Russian shipyards, according to 
a dispatch from St. Petersburg. 

Tue Chinese troops reéntered Peking on the 17th instant. 
The Americans and Japanese simultaneously handed over the 
Forbidden City to the Chinese authorities. 

IN a report to the Ecumenical Methodist Conference, 
lately in session in London, it was stated that there were 
24,899,421 adherents of Methodism in the world. 

BusINEsS is suffering a serious depression in Germany. 
Many branches of industry, including iron and textiles, are 
dull, and have been reducing production, discharging 
hands, etc. 

ADVICES received at the railroad offices from points west 
concerning freight traffic are to the effect that never before 
has such a freight tonnage been carried or the demand for 
cars been so great. 

Tue protest of Prince Lowenstein, president of the Ger- 
man Catholic Union, against duelling, has been signed by 
441 members of the German nobility and gentry, mainly 
Catholics. Fresh signatures continue to arrive daily. 

An imperial decree will be issued by the Chinese Govern- 
ment prohibiting for two years the importation into China of 
firearms and ammunition, as well as of material serving ex- 
clusively for the manufacture of arms and ammunition. 

NuMEROUS arrests and domiciliary visitations have been 
made by the police of St. Petersburg, and, it is understood, 
the same steps were taken at all the larger towns in Russia. 
This show of police activity usually coincides with the Czar’s 
return from his travels. 

A GOLD-WEIGHING machine in the Bank of England is so 
sensitive that an ordinary postage stamp, if dropped on the 
scale, will turn the index on the dial.a distance of six inches. 


NDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





PHa@:BE HEARST has agreed to pay all the expenses of a 
department of anthropology at the University of California 
which will be devoted especially to the study of the Indians 
of the Pacific coast. The cost will be about $50,000 a year, 


As a result of the conferences between President Roosevelt 
and General Wood, Governor General of Cuba, it has been 
determined to negotiate a reciprocity agreement between the 
United States and the island, the agreement to be sent to 
Congress early in the session. 


E1cHtT masked men, after binding and gagging two 
watchmen, blew open two safes in the office of the Holmesburg, 
Tacony, and Frankford Traction Company, at Tacony (Phila- 
delphia), on the 23d instant, and, with about $1,100 of the 
company's money, escaped, presumably across the Delaware 
river to New Jersey. 


THE Peary exploring expedition has been heard from un- 
der date of April 4, 1901. In a summary of last year’s work 
Lieutenant Peary mentions : ‘‘ The rounding of the northern 
limit of the Greenland archipelago, the most northerly known 
land in the world,’’ and the attaining of the highest latitude 
yet attained in the western hemisphere, 83° 50’ north. 


LETTER Carriers were sent out from the Honolulu post-office 
Eighth month 14, forthe first time in the history of the islands, 
though actual free delivery of mail was not then begun. The 
letter carriers were sent out to familiarize themselves with the 
streets and house numbering, to apprise householders of the 
beginning of the free delivery system, and to secure a prac- 
tically complete mail census of the city. 

THE first woman postmaster in the island of Cuba is Ysabel 
Maria De Los Rios, who has the office at Gibra. Miss Rios 
is twenty-three years old, and the eldest in the family of thir- 
teen children. Her father was the late Judge De Los Rios, 
and was a postmaster at the time of his death. Miss Rios's 
appointment met with approval from every one. She receives 
a salary of $1,200.—[Springfield Republican. ] 








A FAR CRY. 


To those who write and who try to write, 
We would utter a pleading word ; 

We would let it go forth in its rolling might 
Till the hardened hearts be stirred. 


We would pray to those who are drunk 
on fame, 
Who have drained its cup to the lees, 
And to those who are yearning to taste 
the same, 
Yea, even still more, to these. 


We would shriek from cities, and village 
nooks, 
From plains where the wild deer feast, 
Oh, don't, don't, don'¢ give us any more 
books, 
For a hundred years—at /east / 
—Madeline Bridges, in Life. 


It 1s 


In a French translation of Fenimore 
Cooper's ‘‘Spy,’’ a man is described as 
tying his horse to a locust. Miss Cooper 
says that the translator had never heard 
of a locust-tree, and rendered the word by 
sauterelle, or grasshopper. Feeling that 
this needed some explanation, he ap- 
pended a foot-note, explaining that grass- 
hoppers grew to a gigantic size in the 
United States, and that it was the custom 
to place a stuffed specimen at the door of 
every considerable mansion for the con- 
venience of visitors, who hitched their 
horses to it. —[ Transcript. } 


««Of all music that which reaches farthest 
into heaven is the beating of a loving 
heart.”’ 


Do You Wish 
the Finest Bread 
and Cake 


conceded that Royal 


Baking Powder is purest and 
strongest of all baking pow- 
ders, absolutely free from alum, 
ammonia and every adulter- 
ant. ‘*Royal’’ makes the best 
and most wholesome food. 


ROYAL BAKiNG POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
hold its annual meeting in Friends’ meeting- 
house, 15th and Race Streets (Room No. 1), 
on Sixth-day, Tenth month 11, Ig01, at 8 p.m. 
The several First-day schools belonging to the 
Union are requested to send reports and dele- 
gates, and all interested Friends are cordially 
invited to attend. 

ROBERT Parson, Clerk. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Concord, Delaware county, Pa., on 
First-day, Ninth month 29, 1901, at 2.30 p. m. 
Subject, Peace. To be addressed by Edward 
H. Magill. CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 

P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 

*,*A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Birmingham, Chester county, Pa., 
on First-day, Tenth month 6, 1901, at 3 o’clock 
p- m. Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 

*,.* The Temperance Workers of 17th Street 
and Girard Avenue will meet on the evening of 
Tenth month 5, and thereafter on the first and 
third Seventh-day evenings of each month. An 
effort will be made to have the meetings helpful 
and entertaining, and we desire the encourage- 
ment that comes with the presence of our 
friends. 

The program of the first meeting will be 
** Vacation Experiences,’’ by all who are will- 
ing to contribute. 

C. Percy Major, Pres. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches has made 
the following appointments : 

Ten1 MONTH: 
6. Reading, 11 a. m. 
13. Appointed Meeting, Radnor, 3.00 p. m. 
20. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 
3. Appointed Meeting, Haverford, 3.00 p.m. 

17. Valley, 10.00 a. m. 

24. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, C erk. 


*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held at Camden, N. J., Ninth month 28, at 
to o'clock a. m., in Friends’ meeting-house. 
All are cordially invited. 

Rospert T. Evans, 


Mary B. Comins, ¢ Clerks. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
as follows : 

NINTH MONTH : 

29. Deer Creek, Md. 

TENTH MONTH ; 6. Broad Creek, Md. 
ELIZABETH B. Passmorg, Chairman. 





*,* Meetings in Ninth month will occur as 
follows : 

28. Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at Scipio, N.Y. 

30. Canada Half Year Meeting. 





*,* Bucks First-day School Union will be 
held at Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Ninth 
month 28, 1901, at 10.30 o’clock a. m., in 
Friends’ meeting-house. 


All interested are cordially invited to be | 


nt. 
Ropert KENDERDINE, 


Fiorence R. KENDERDINE, \ Clerks. 


*,*“ Friends Almanac’’ for 1902 should be 
issued at an early date; it is therefore 
requested that clerks of meetings or other 
interested Friends should advise a¢ once Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, of any needed corrections. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. iil 





Tue Rev. John McNeill was recently | 
holding a revival at Cardiff, Wales, and | 
announced that he would answer any | 
questions about the Bible. At once a | 
note was sent up to him, reading as fol- | 
lows : 

‘* Dear Mr. McNeill.—If you are seek- 
ing to help young men, kindly tell me 
who was Cain’s wife.’’ 

That seemed a poser, and the audience 
awaited with intense interest, tempered 
with amusement, to see how this good | 
man would extricate himself. After a 
pause he said : 

‘*T love young men, especially young | 
inquirers for light, and 1 would give this 
young man a word of advice. It is this : 
Don't lose your soul’s salvation looking 
after other people’s wives !’’—[Epworth 
Herald. } 


In London they have a street lamp | 
which provides a stream of boiling water 
and dispenses tea, coffee, and cocoa. The 
heat of the lamp warms the water, and by 


INTER-STATE FAIR AT TRENTON. 

The great Inter-State Fair will be held on 
Ninth month 30, Tenth month 1, 2, 3, and 4, on 
the Fair Grounds, three miles east of Trenton, 


| N. J., on the New York Division of the Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 


' sell excursion tickets to the Fair Grounds, in- 


cluding coupon of admission, at greatly reduced 
rates from stations within a wide radius, and 
special trains over the New York, Belvidere and 
Amboy Livisions will be run through to the 
grounds, thus avoiding street-car transfer. The 
management of the Fair has put forth extra. 
ordinary efforts to make this year’s exbibition 


| even greater than last year’s record-breaking 


display. 


| GREAT TRAIN UNDER NEW NAME. 


When the Southern Railway announces its 
winter schedule, its widely known and popular 
Florida train between New York and St. 


Augustine, its famous ‘* New York and Florida 
Limited’’ will have a new name. It will be 
called the Southern Palm Limited, and in spite 
of the elegance, luxury, and comfort afforded 





dropping a cent in the slot a gallon of 


boiling water may be had. Two cents | 


brings you milk, sugar, tea, coffee, etc. 
The light and heat are provided by the 
city, which co-operates with a private 
corporation that furnishes the rest. 


MOTHER of nine children (looking into 


the stocking-basket): ‘‘ Well, Bridget, of | 


one thing I am sure: we shan’t have to 
darn stockings after ten o'clock at night 
in the next world.’’ Bridget (sympa- 
thetically): ‘‘ Shure, an’ that’s thrue for 
you, ma'am ; forall the pictures av angels 
that ever I saw was barefutted.”’ 


THE following was posted upin a small 
country village: ‘‘ Notice is hereby given 
that the Squire (on account of the back- 
wardness of the harvest) will not shoot 
himself or any of his tenants till the 14th 
of September.'’ —[Tit-Bits. ] 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


| 


Ve Your 


THE 
ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 
will do it. 


Cost $2.00 and up. 


Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Write for 
booklet on economy in 
heating homes. 


Rochester Radiator Co. 


19 Furnace Street 
Rochester, N. ¥. 











SAVE 
FUEL 


heretofore, it will be demonstrated that the 
limit was not reached. The Pullman Company 
is building entirely new equipment for the train, 
| the perfection of which in completeness of 

appointment and beauty, it is promised, will 
| surpass anything that has ever been attempted 
in passenger car construction. 

Chas L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, will be pleased to furnish all informa- 
tion relative to this elegant train. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S SPECIAL 
EXCURSIONS TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run 
special excursions to Buffalo on account of the 
Pan-American Exposition, from Philadelphia 
and adjoining territory, on Tenth month 2. 8, 
17,23,and29. Round trip tickets, good going 
only on special train leaving Philadelphia at 
8.44 a. m., Harrisburg 11.50 a. m., Sunbury 
1.03 p. m., Williamsport 2.30 p. m., Lock 
Haven 3.06 p. m., and on local trains connect- 
ing therewith, and good to return on regular 
trains within seven days, including day of 
excursion, will be sold at rate of $9 80 from 
Trenton, $9 00 from Reading, $9 oo frem 
Philadelphia, $9 00 from Lancaster, $8.40 from 
| Harrisburg, $7 25 from Altoona (via Tyrone), 
$10 00 frcm Winchester, and proportionate 
| rates from other points. These tickets will not 
be good in Pullman parlor or sleeping cars in 
either direction. Stop of 30 minutes will be 
made at Williamsport for luncheon. For specific 
time and rates, consult local ticket agents. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 
| Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 
By JoszePH S. WALTON. 
| Ullustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


| London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 
Friends’ Book Association, 





S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Amerpncemnae firmed retin 























































































































































































































































































































































































































__ FRIENDS’ 
GIRARD. TRUST COMPANY 


Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Chartered 1836 


CAPITAL $2,000, ee 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages. etc., etc. 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAR- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATS 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrater 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Aci 
ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, OSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Oficer, 


oar FOULKE;; Assistant Trust eee BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant oarners 
. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH; Secretary, C. WALTER BOR 


bavi 


| «I CAN'T stand the racquet,’’ the tired 


tennis-ball said. 

‘*] CONCLUDE that’s a fly,’’ said the 
young trout. ‘‘ Youareright, my dear,’’ 
said its mother, ‘‘but never jump at 
conclusions."’ 


New Carpets. 


Wise buyers of carpets defer their 
purchases until they can inspect our 
stock: we say “ wise,’’ because 
there is no other way to make sure 
of seeing the choicest patterns as 
they appear each season—designs 
and colorings which are not to be 
found elsewhere in this city. 


TEACHER in kindergarten: ‘‘ You've 
omitted something, Mabel, in making 
your letter ‘i's.’ Whatisit?’’ Mabel: 
‘*T guess,—I guess I forgot to put eye- 
brows over 'em.”’ 


Our present display is the largest | sees sasete is a Then T ss 


we have ever made; and both the she is familiar with Browning.’’ ‘‘I beg 
designs and colors seem to be the | your pardon. The true Boston girl is 
finest yet—though perhaps that is | never familiar with anybody.”’ 
because they are all so clean and 
fresh. None but the best makers : SG 8. 
re represented, and they have sent | Shop-Lady—‘‘ Three-an’ -six, sir.’ 
_ ae — t “aia a tic Iti Chicagoan—‘ ‘Well, that’s nine, 
= a a as ogheeney what ?’’—[Puck. } 
Prices are about the same as else- 
where for equal grades, but there is| _ MRS. B. 
decided advantage in being able to | a Norah # . 
= § 8 | Norah: ‘‘Only an aunt, mum; an’ | 
make selection from the largest as-! she isn't what you might call near, for | 
sortment of the season’s best : 


CHICAGOAN (in London) : ‘‘ How much 


is this book ? ”’ 


of 


‘Have you any near rela- 


it’s in New Orleans she lives, mum. 
| [Harlem Life. ] 


Poetic Bridegroom : ‘‘I could sit here 
forever gazing into your eyes and listening 
to the wash of the ocean.’’ Practical 

| Bride: ‘‘ Oh, that.reminds me, darling : 
| we have not paid our laundry bill, yet!"’ 
| —[Brooklyn Life. ] 


Wiltons—$2.00 to 2.75 
Axminsters —$1.00 to $1.65 
Velvets —$1.00 to $1.40 

Body Brussels—$1.00 to $1.40 


Tapestry Brussels—55c to 85c . 

MISTRESS : ‘‘ Now, Bridget, there is 
|one thing I must insist upon. If you 
| break anything, I want you to come and 


Ingrain Carpets—soc to 85c 





tell me at once.”’ 
Clothier, | Bridget: ‘‘Sure, ma'am, I can’t be | 


| runnin’ ter ye every minute of the day.”’ 
— [Brooklyn L ife. ‘J 


Strawbridge & 


PHILADELPHIA. 


- Ellw oul ease 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 


| CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Offi N. Thi h Street, 
edtvoen, 4714 Westnet Street, } sitaniytn, Pa ii 


Telephone 5807 | 
Richards & Shourds, Jobbing atten¢ 


CarrpENTeRS, Bui_pers, and ConTrRacTo 
tas Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Waliace Street 
“harles W_ Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families. ce 603 North 
Righth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JON ES 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


vealerin Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 


a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 


Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 


Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 


Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [ade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD'’A. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 





) CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Ps ‘o-29-38-D. 


ont > MGUTEKUNST. 


FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
OPP POPOL PDIP OPO DAP A 
712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





